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Some men wish evil and accom- 
| plish it, 
But most men, when they work in 
that machine, 
| Just let it happen somewhere in the 
| wheels. 
The fault is no decisive, villainous 
knife 
But the dull saw that is the routine 
mind. 
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FAMILY WELFARE WORK AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


LEROY A. RAMSDELL 
Secretary, Hartford Community Chest 


| N one of his less known books, Studies 
| in the Theory of Human Society, Pro- 

fessor Franklin S. Giddings has devoted 
a chapter to “ The Costs of Progress.” The 
theory of social maladjustment which he 
there presents is so simple, straight-for- 
ward, and reasonable that it is hard to 
understand why it is not commonly appre- 
ciated by all thoughtful citizens. 


The available energy of society at any given 
moment is limited in amount. The total can be 
increased only by parting with some, in the thought 
and labor by which larger stores of physical 
energy, contained in the natural resources of the 
environment, are set free and converted to human 
use. All progress, therefore, is conditioned by 
cost. . . . This means two very important 
things: First, there can be no social gain that does 
not entail somewhere, on the whole community or 
on a class, the break up of long established rela- 
tions, interests, and occupations, and the necessity 
of a more or less difficult readjustment. Second, 
the increase of social activity, which is the only 
phase of progress that most people ever see at all, 
may so exceed the rate of constructive readjust- 
ment that the end is disorganization and ruin. .. . 

If the law of evolution exemplified in human 
society has rightly been understood, we are pre- 
pared to find certain real limitations of the number 
and extent of the social, political, or industrial 
metamorphoses which, within a given period, can 
combine in genuine progress. We may expect to 
discover a growing necessity for integral social 
action. We may expect to hear the conscience of 
the race declaring that society is responsible for 
the costs of its existence.! 


1 Pages 231 and 240. 








In this City of Hartford and State of 
Connecticut, a.p. 1929, the conscience of the 
race has already declared that society is re- 
sponsible for the costs of its existence so 
unmistakably that to a fairly reasonable 
extent, through public appropriation and 
private philanthropy, those unfortunates 
who are paying the price of the progress 
which the rest of us enjoy, are helped in 
making the readjustments which they can- 
not manage unaided. There is much yet to 
be done, but I will not speak of that today. 
I prefer to turn your attention for these few 
moments to that other aspect of the prob- 
lem, the control of the rate of progress. 

The distress with which the Charity Or- 
ganization Society has to deal is one phase 
of the cost of social progress in this com- 
munity. When this class increases, as it has 
during the last few years, out of all propor- 
tion to the growth of the city, we may pre- 
sume that in some respect the social or eco- 
nomic changes in the community are not 
being as wisely directed as is needful. It is 
my thesis today that the primary aim of 
family case work should be to increase the 
ability of the community so to direct its 
activities that family breakdowns shall not 
increase in greater proportion than the gen- 
eral well being. 
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The primary responsibility for directing 
and controlling the process of social and 
economic evolution in the community rests 
upon the leaders who are responsible for the 
policies of the various groups in the com- 
munity—such groups as the merchants, the 


employers, organized labor, real estate 
dealers, social agencies, churches, luncheon 
organizations, school au- 
professional groups, 
bankers, transportation companies, and 
many others. The extent to which the 
leaders of these various groups will actually 
discharge their responsibility for so direct- 
ing the development of the community that 
the costs of progress will be kept at a mini- 
mum will be determined largely by five sets 
of conditions. 

In the first place, these busy men and 
women will hardly devote much time and 
thought to problems which do not appear to 
them to be important. They are naturally 
preoccupied with the problems of their own 
particular groups. There are some, of 
course, who are naturally predisposed to 
take a lively interest in broad social prob- 
lems, but for the most part these various 
leaders are not likely to be much concerned 
about stiuations which do not seem to in- 
volve serious consequences for their own 
groups. Real estate men, for example, are 
not apt to concern themselves about the 
social aspects of growth in population until 
they are confronted with a proposal for 
zoning legislation. Employers generally, 
although for the most part interested in the 
welfare of their workers, are primarily con- 
cerned about keeping down labor costs with- 
out thought of what consequences tiis 
policy may involve for the community as a 
whole. Leaders of social agencies strive 
earnestly for better housing, better care of 
children, better living standards, and so on, 
with scarcely a thought of the cost of the 
reforms to the community. Thus, through- 
out the list, we find the policies of groups 
being determined by a partial instead of a 
total view of the community’s needs. In 
this day of constantly increasing specializa- 
tion, the true community leader has all but 
disappeared. The first responsibility of the 
family case work agency to the community, 
therefore, is to reveal to these various group 
leaders the consequences to the community 


women’s 
thorities, various 


clubs, 


and to their own groups of their policies as 
reflected in the experience of the agency, to 
endeavor to arouse in them an awareness of 
the cost to the community of their partial 
judgments. 

In the second place, as I have already im- 
plied, the group leaders in the community 
must have specific knowledge of the causal 
relationship between their policy decisions 
and the social maladjustment which they 
produce. It is all very well to tell the mer- 
chants that selling goods on the instalment 
plan is increasing the instability of the 
family, but the merchants are in no position 
to act until they know just how and to what 
extent this result is produced. The second 
responsibility of the family agency, then, is 
to provide the leaders of other community 
groups with reliable data concerning the re- 
lation between their group policies and the 
family distress with which the agency is 
dealing. 

A third factor conditioning the response 
of group leaders to community situations is 
found in the relation between the leader and 
the group. Group leaders are not, as we too 
often assume, the sole arbiters of what their 
groups shall do. Rather, the leader is a 
function of the group and is more often con- 
trolled by the group than the group by the 
leader. Our common practice of taking our 
troubles to the leader of a group and expect- 
ing him to work a transformation in the be- 
havior of his constituents is fundamentally 
wrong. We owe it to the leader to co-op- 
erate with him in winning the support for 
projects or policies to which he is personally 
sympathetic. The family welfare worker, 
therefore, has a responsibility for getting 
her message over to the constituents as well 
as to the leaders of these groups whose 
policy she desires to change. 

In the fourth place, the leaders of the 
rarious groups in the community, though 
convinced of the necessity of a change of 
policy, understanding its bearing upon the 
community welfare, and feeling sure of the 
support of their groups, are still helpless 
unless they possess or have access to the 
technical knowledge of methods of changing 
the particular situation. Unemployment, 
for example, is in part an outcome of defi- 
nite policies consciously or unconsciously 
adopted by certain employing groups in the 
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community. These policies grow out of the 
economic and technological conditions with 
which these employers are confronted. Any 
change in these policies must be reconciled 
with the technical necessities of the indus- 
try. It is hardly to be expected that any 
social agency can tell a manufacturer or a 
contractor how to run his business, but if we 
asked them to change their employment poli- 
cies we should certainly have a responsibility 
for showing them some practical ways in 
which it might possibly be done. In the 
broader field of community planning group 
leaders are especially in need of technical 
advice as to the principles and methods of 
community organization. They have a right 
to look to the agency specializing in family 
rehabilitation for something more than good 
wishes when they reach the point of desir- 
ing to do their part to reduce the rate of 
family breakdown in the community. 

Finally, since the causes of social malad- 
justment are complex and interrelated, the 
group leaders of a community cannot get far 
in the control and direction of social prog- 
ress unless there exists some co-ordinating 
social machinery through which they may 
effectively unite for the purposes of social 
control. Here in Hartford we have made 
considerable progress in setting up this co- 
ordinating machinery. The manufacturers 
are organized, the merchants are organized, 
the social agencies are organized, as are 
various other major groups. We have yet 
to achieve, however, that final step, the co- 
ordination of all these major points of view 
in one single group which can truly -delib- 
erate from the point of view of the whole 
community. 

Having indicated in a general way what I 
believe to be the responsibility of the family 
agency to the community, I wish I might 
make a graceful exit. It is not so easy to 
translate these theories into practical con- 
crete suggestions. However, I owe it to you 
to make the effort. It would be better, I 
think, to consider separately the responsi- 
bility of the professional staff and that of 
the lay directors. 

Lest you think that I am asking the im- 
possible, let me say at the outset, in discuss- 
ing the professional worker’s responsibility 
toward community self-determination, that 
what is required of her (or him) is a change 
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of attitude in her regular work rather than a 
heavy program of community work in addi- 
tion to her regular work. This is not, how- 
ever, as simple and easy as it sounds. An 
attitude is a state of mind or, as the psy- 
chologists put it, a disposition to act in a 
certain way. To change your attitude you 
have to change yourself more or less. The 
results will be manifest chiefly in the subtly 
different ways in which you do the things 
which you have always been doing. There 
are two ways in which the social case worker 
is called upon to modify her usual profes- 
sional attitude toward her work. First she 
must strive to acquire a feeling of responsi- 
bility to the community as well as to her 
client. Second, she must be constantly 
striving for the perspective which comes 
from an appreciation of the proper role of 
the professional expert in community life. 

Service to the community is no less a duty 
of the social case worker than service to the 
client. Indeed, her duty to the client is but 
half fulfilled if she sends him back into an 
unchanged community situation. If person- 
ality is half sociality, then community life is 
half responsible for the difficulties of the 
individual. To attempt to correct the situ- 
ation by treating the individual factors alone 
is a waste of time and energy. 

Three traits will characterize the work of 
the social case worker who has acquired this 
sense of community responsibility. First, 
all her investigations will aim at revealing 
the community situation out of which the 
client’s difficulties have arisen. This does 
not mean that she will make a survey of the 
community as a part of every case investi- 
gation. On the contrary her investigation 
will be scarcely more elaborate than it now 
frequently is. But in striving to understand 
the personality with which she is dealing she 
will place as much reliance upon what she 
can learn of his associations in the com- 
munity as upon his I.Q. and the psychia- 
trist’s report. If we know one personality 
well enough we may understand rather well 
the community in which it has developed. 
The social case worker will not go far wrong 
who strives not merely to understand her 
client but, through understanding him, to 
know the community. 

Second, this model social worker will take 
advantage of every contact on every case to 
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produce some educational effect. Do not 
infer that she will deliver a lecture to every 
reference. <A single question, rightly put, 
ay produce a greater educational effect 
than a volume of facts. Remember always 
that each reference may, and probably does, 
belong to some group whose policies have 
played a part in throwing your client out of 
adjustment. If such be the case, it is your 
task to start a train of thought in the mind 
of each reference which may lead him to a 
realization of his group’s responsibility. In 
this way you can do your part to provide the 
leaders of the community with constituents 
who will be sympathetic to progressive 
policies. 

Finally, the completely oriented case 
worker will utilize lay co-operation to the 
utmost in the treatment of each case. After 
all, the persons who are primarily respon- 
sible for the reintegration of a man into 
society are those who have made him 
what he is—his relatives, friends, and other 
associates. 

This last point leads directly into the 
second attitude change which I have sug- 
gested—perspective based upon an appreci- 
ation of the expert’s proper function in so- 
ciety. I can do no more here than to call 
attention to it. I am convinced that nothing 
but disaster can come to society from an un- 
controlled development of the contemporary 
tendency to specialization. The social case 
worker has a higher duty than merely to 
effect a successful rehabilitation of the cases 
that come under her charge. That higher 
duty is to teach the layman to handle his 
social relationships more effectively in a 
civilization whose complexities have driven 
him to employ specialists to discharge his 
social responsibilities for him. She cannot 
teach the layman by doing the job herself. 
To be sure, there are cases so intricate that 
only the most skillful touch of the trained 
professional may be trusted to do the work. 
But let us not assume that every case is of 
such a nature. Keep the layman on the case. 
That must be the new watchword in family 
case work. 

In what I have just said I have been re- 
ferring to any layman who may have a nat- 
ural contact with a case. The lay directors 
of a family agency have special responsibili- 
ties of their own. In the first place they 
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must add a consciousness of community re- 
sponsibility to that sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate which in the past has been considered 
an adequate qualification for policy making, 
Given such a consciousness, they will seek 
first to discover the harmful effects of what- 
ever social changes are in process in the 
community. The material for such dis- 
covery is already in the files of their agency, 
Constant study of the case load is the 
method. Every new change which becomes 
apparent must be carefully studied to deter- 
mine its causes. The board members of a 
family agency are the community’s §sen- 
tinels, and sentinels must never sleep on 
their posts. Once we catch a vision of what 
this may mean to the community, the job of 
being a director in a family agency acquires 
a thrill of romance and adventure which is 
about as satisfying as anything that life can 
offer. 

Sut you board members must be more 
than sentinels. You must be students of 
society. Having discerned danger on the 
horizon, you have the further responsibility 
of determining the best way of meeting it to 
minimize as much as possible this threatened 
loss to the community. You must be the 
special counsel, the technical advisers, to the 
community’s leaders in reference to the 
problem of holding down the cost of prog- 
ress. In order to discharge this responsi- 
bility adequately, you must be constantly 
seeking to know the community better. 
You must study its organization and its 
leadership, its population movements, its 
economic trends, its social trends, and the 
functioning of its institutions. It is your 
business to know whether the character of 
the population is changing and what may be 
the social consequence of such change. You 
should know whether disease, poverty, and 
delinquency are increasing or decreasing and 
how rapidly. You must know whether the 
community is becoming more or less in- 
dustrial, whether it is demanding higher or 
lower types of workmen. Know your com- 
munity; and don’t assume that you know it 
just because you have always lived here. 
The community you grew up in may have 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 

On the other hand, you must be con- 
stantly seeking in other quarters for the 
best methods of meeting these problems as 
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they appear on the horizon. You should 
have as a background for your study an ele- 
mentary knowledge, at least, of modern 
sociology. You should read as much as you 
have time for of the current literature deal- 
ing with those problems which you believe 
to be arising in your community. Especially 
important it is that you keep in touch with 
experiments which other communities and 
other family agencies are carrying on, to 
the end that you may wisely advise the 
community's leaders as to what practical 
steps they may take to meet developing 
problems. 

Finally, lay directors who have a _ full 
sense of their responsibility to the com- 
munity will make it their business to in- 
fluence the leaders of the community toward 
such action as will prevent the losses indi- 
cated by the family case load. At one time 
this influence may be brought to bear 
through a recommendation to the council of 
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social agencies. At another time it may be 
exerted on their own initiative through 
public pronouncements, meetings, exhibits, 
or other means of shaping public opinion. 
But mostly, and all the time, it will be 
exerted through the daily contacts of the 
board members with the leaders of the 
various groups in the community. The 
extent to which the community’s leaders are 
aware of the harmful social consequences of 
their policies is a fair measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the board of directors of the 
family agency. 

Community living in an American city is 
the boldest experiment humanity has ever 
tried. Its success will be measured by its 
costliness in terms of that human suffering 
which is the price of progress. The policies 
of the leaders must be adjusted to keep this 
price at a minimum. And it is your re- 
sponsibility to see that they have the neces- 
sary desire and wisdom. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY 
OF TRAINED SOCIAL WORKERS 


EDWIN S. BURDELL 
Chairman, American Red Cross, Columbus, Ohio 


but it is my impression that social 

service institutions which had their 
origin during the latter part of the last 
century were brought about by some few 
lay individuals who were convinced that the 
social and economic order was not bringing 
to the wage earners of the cities the oppor- 
tunities for recreation, health, and education 
that were needed if that generation was to 
carry on and carry forward the American 
standards of living. These early pioneers 
were actuated by a desire to right what 
seemed to them a wrong. They had no 
standards, no typical cases, no technique ; 
they had only themselves with a great urge 
to action. Their method was trial and error, 
their mistakes colossal and discouraging. Yet 
out of this welter of experience they formu- 
lated policies that gradually stood the test 
of time. Money came more easily as soon 
as the value of the social organizations was 
apparent and established. Some volunteers 


] AM no historian of the social sciences, 


forsook their former occupations and de- 
voted their lives to the work—the beginning 
of the professional social worker. 

I stress this origin of professionalism, 
or the transition from wholly volunteer 
activities in the social service field to a situ- 
ation where certain people began devoting 
their full time to it and attempting to collect 
the experience of others doing similar work 
in other localities, because I believe that 
much of the prejudice of the general public 
against the trained social worker is uncon- 
sciously based on some feeling that this is a 
dangerous science conjured up from a dark 
and questionable past, perhaps contaminated 
by the early German socialistic theorists, 
Karl Marx or Arthur Schopenhauer. The 
mystifying terms and the professional 
jargon too often first bewilder and then 
disgust the average business man. Some 
social workers are all too prone to put busi- 
ness men in the class of Mr. Babbitt, to 
accuse them of short sighted money grub- 
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bing, and a lack of appreciation of their am- 
bitious schemes. 1 have no patience with 
such workers and I am glad to say that | 
have met very few in my experience. Never- 
theless the obscure language and _ over- 
technical technique sometimes used has 
alienated the sympathy and understanding 
of many plain people who otherwise would 
wholeheartedly support the average welfare 
program. But I advise you to be neither be- 
wildered nor out of patience with this 
newest of all professions. It has a noble 
background. It had its beginning in such 
cities as Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. There was nothing foreign or ob- 
scure in its origins. Its founders were the 
flower of American manhood and woman- 
hood, working for a great ideal against in- 
superable odds of public indifference and 
ridicule. 

Granted then that you will accept the 
professional workers for what they are 
worth, let us examine them to see just what 
they are worth to the business man who 
wants intelligence and efficiency applied to 
welfare work as it is applied to his business. 

Did you ever watch the pan-handler go 
from door to door, begging a meal here, a 
pair of shoes there, until in the length of a 
few blocks he may have had enough bread 
and butter and coffee and so much cast off 
clothing that he could sleep for a week and 
be assured of his winter’s wardrobe? And 
at Christmas time, when the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Mayflower Church is distributing 
Christmas baskets, the family down in the 
hollow west of the water tower hides each 
basket as it arrives and before Christmas 
night has enough Christmas dinners laid 
away for a month of Sundays? Then in 
every town are the large voiced man and his 
thin, spare little wife who are promoting a 
great cause. Whether it is sending Bibles to 
the aborigines or New Thought to the Eski- 
mos, it is impressive and the folks are 
genteel and you or your wife give more or 
less regularly. We find the churches, the 
fraternal lodges, the veterans’ organizations 
all anxious to help, all doing a good work, 
all more or less over-lapping, duplicating, 
over-giving to some families and overlook- 


ing many others. Why this unintelligent — 


generosity, this thoughtless giving? Surely 
it cannot be that the givers are so jealous 
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of their right to give that they lose their 
good sense in insisting on this right. And 
yet it is here that much of the blame can 
be laid. This particular church can point 
with pride to a day nursery that is only a 
block from another day nursery sponsored 
by another church; and the truth is that one 
nursery, better equipped, and better staffed 
would do three times as much good with 
less expenditure of money and effort. Three 
different fraternal organizations in a town 
will have their own welfare committees that 
presumably take care of the needy of their 
own group first but who may and do take 
on other families, sending them medical aid, 
groceries, toys, clothing, and almost every- 
thing except a little common sense advice 
and a word or two that might help them 
out of their difficulty, restore their self- 
respect and make them self-supporting 
members of the community. 

I believe that I am perfectly fair in this 
rather cynical outline of the volunteer social 
service activities of the average community. 
Progress in such matters often comes faster 
in the large cities where poverty and the 
density of population tend to press more 
acutely on matters of employment, health, 
and morals. But I am speaking of the city 
of less than 50,000 persons, the average 
town of the middle west, where there is a 
pretty uniform distribution of wealth; not 
many of the very rich, not many of the very 
poor. It is to such a community that | 
would point out the economic advantages of 
trained social workers. 

There are many safeguards against a 
private individual’s entrance into the prac- 
tice of medicine—examinations, diagnosis, 
and treatment; but there are no safeguards 
against any one’s going into a delicate social 
situation and perhaps making the poor 
poorer and the indolent lazier. If any one 
of you men and women, whom I take to be 
in more or less comfortable circumstances, 
should find yourselves destitute, your friends 
and relatives unable to help you, would you 
welcome the busy-body charity committee 
invading your home, looking into your 
pantry, asking a lot of irrelevant questions 
to satisfy their own curiosity and leaving 
out the really important things that mat- 
tered? Would you unbosom yourself to 
them, would you take their advice, would 
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the basket they left, no matter how gener- 
ously filled, stay your anxiety as to what 
was to become of you day after tomorrow ? 
Or would you rather submit your problem 
to a man or woman who meets you as a 
doctor would, who regards your case as one 
of social readjustment as a doctor would 
study your nervous and physical adjust- 
ments? This is just where the advantage of 
professional spirit and training enables the 
trained social worker to do a better job than 
the lay individual might do, regardless of 
how conscientious that person might be. 

The professional social worker must avoid 
the sloppy sentimentalism as carefully as the 
hard boiled attitude. To the conscientious 
worker each case must be heard and decided 
on its merits. Favoritism and coddling may 
not be handed out to the professional 
indigent any more than to the friendless mi- 
erant family that finds itself stranded within 
your gates. The professional worker avoids 
the single track attitude of mind. If the 
worker has any sense and training she will 
know that there is no one solution to all 
the cases that come in from day to day. 
There may be typical problems but there is 
no one way of working them out. 

Health service is required in many in- 
stances but hospitalization is not always 
necessary if there is a visiting nurse that 
can instruct some one in the home to take 
care of the sick person. Sick babies often 
do not need the services of a doctor as 
much as their parents need good advice on 
how to clothe and feed them properly. We 
have often found that a home economist 
can go into a woman’s kitchen and show 
her how to prepare the milk according to 
formula much more successfully than can 
the doctor who writes down on a slip of 
paper a mysterious and complicated pro- 
cedure and lets it go at that. 

Much maladjustment in the home is due 
to nervous disorders that are not readily 
recognizable by the lay worker. Cruelty, 
indifference, irritability on the part of the 
father or mother is more likely to be 
caused by some deep-seated physical or 
mental illness and cannot be brushed aside 
by the casual interviewer as merely “ bad 
disposition.” 

Don’t you know many people in your 
acquaintance who cannot discuss infractions 
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of the moral code or intemperance even in a 
moderate tone of voice, nor sanely and 
sensibly weigh the questions involved, but 
who pass judgment on all such things alike ? 
These are the one track minds that do more 
harm than good in any situation involving 
personal behavior. 

In spite of all the laws on the statute 
books you cannot legislate good behavior. 
A Frenchman by the name of Montesquieu 
back in 1746 said, “It is the spirit which 
makes laws effective.” It is the spirit of 
selfishness, greed, and lust that make men 
commit crime and the fear of possible pun- 
ishment is at best a negative way of insuring 
a society of right living and right thinking 
people. Here the social worker has a unique 
opportunity. She may threaten to bring in 
the police or probation officer but if she is 
clever she will attempt first to adjust mental 
attitudes, if not of the hardened criminal, 
at least of the other members of the house- 
hold. If they can secure work and be made 
self-respecting, if the threat of the jail or 
the prison be removed from their everyday 
life, then that family will become an asset 
in the community rather than a liability. 
And, most astonishing of all, this can often 
be accomplished without a cent being spent 
on groceries or coal. 

If the thief is a clever thief or the boot- 
legger a clever one, his family may have 
plenty to eat and plenty to wear. There is 
obviously no Thanksgiving dinner basket 
needed here to make the family grateful for 
the bounteousness of nature; their stomachs 
are well filled and their bodies warm. To 
some business men, working with such a 
family is a waste of time. There are some 
who would say, “ What! a bootlegger? Clap 
him into jail where he belongs!” Yet what 
would happen if you did? The family would 
soon be destitute and, falling heir to the 
“address book,” most likely would start 
operating on their own account and you 
would have three criminals in your com- 
munity where you had one before. 

Now some of you may have misunder- 
stood the foregoing. No, I do not say that 
the way to protect the community from 
bootleggers or law breakers is to have social 
workers instead of policemen. No, not at 
all. But I do say that the reason we need so 
many policemen and bigger workhouses is 
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because people, driven by ill health, poverty, 
and most of all unemployment, and having 
no spirit to keep the law, break it as the 
line of least resistance. If there are in the 
community trained social workers who may 
make contact with these people before they 
commit crime there may be a chance to avoid 
catastrophe. But a community without ex- 
perts who can detect the mechanisms that 
are out of order, the brakes that need tight- 
ening, and the supply lines not functioning, 
can rest assured that their chamber of com- 
merce slogan should be changed to “ Bigger 
and better jails for a worse and less law- 
abiding citizenry.” 

American cities, generally, have an excel- 
lent water supply and sewage system but it 
is excellent because the best hydraulic and 
sanitary engineers were hired to design and 
operate it. Straw bosses from the ditch gang 
are not placed in the position of designing, 
constructing, or maintaining the complicated 
water and sewer systems. And yet a political 
hanger-on, an ex-court deputy, is dressed 
with the title of superintendent of public 
charities, placed under the supervision of 
the director of the fire and police department 
and the complicated machinery of modern 
social relief and case work groans and creaks 
and breaks down under the stupid meddling 
of amateurs. 

I should like to close with what to me is 
the most important thought of all—co- 
operation. Co-operation depends on the men 
and women of the community who realize 
that there are certain jobs that specialsits 
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can do best and that, just as the state pro- 
tects the public against amateur doctors and 
lawyers, so must they, in the absence of the 
law, protect the public from amateur social 
workers. 

The valuable citizen in the community is 
one who recognizes this new specialization 
and co-operates with the persons endeavor- 
ing to work out the social problems of the 
community on a scientific basis with due 
regard to the human elements affecting the 
client as well as the limitation of funds and 
services imposed by the financing of the 
agencies. Co-operation between these ele- 
ments will lead to a higher type of work 
from the professional who feels that the 
best elements of the community are behind 
her. To the intelligent, willing citizen will 
come the satisfaction of knowing that the 
job is being done well; that he and his wife 
no longer have to make excuses of being 
detained by bridge or church or family obli- 
gations when they find it impossible or in- 
convenient to discharge some technical social 
service that has been delegated to them. 

I beg of you in working out your own 
problems to consider the issues involved in 
this paper fairly and squarely. Remember 
that there is a close relationship between 
economic and social welfare. See to it that 
you put the administration of the social 
welfare forces in your community in capable 
hands, just as you place confidence in the 
engineers and business men in our economic 
life. 


TO A DISABLED FRIEND 


ANNA A. CASSATT 


[S yours the only spirit 
Which struggles to be free? 
A stone would be a clover 
And it, a honey bee. 


Is yours the only spirit 
Attempting to expand? 
Note how the fretting water 
Erodes the sullen land. 


Is yours the only doubting? 
Your fog the only night? 
See how the eager darkness 
Pursues the fleeing light. 


Each goal becomes a prison; 
Each prison was a goal 
Through which there has arisen 
In you and me, the soul. 
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A RECREATIONAL APPROACH TO FAMILY 
CASE WORK 


ANNA F. SKOLSKY 
Executive Secretary, Jewish Family Welfare Association, Minneapolis 


E assume that in a fully integrated 

life recreation must play an im- 

portant part, yet how can the case 
worker determine the type of recreation that 
is best suited to the particular individual ? 
How can she instill the desire for recreation 
in her client? How can she make Mrs. B 
realize that it is her inability to appreciate 
the movies that makes the barrier between 
Willie and herself? How can the case 
worker make Mrs. M, who goes to every 
base-ball game, attend to her synagogue 
duties as her husband wishes her, or give 
her some idea of the pleasures of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Meetings? How can we provide 
Mrs. G with the dances and friends that 
she had in her youth? What shall we do 
with the woman whose desire to attend the 
“Club” is frustrated because she can’t get 
home in time to get Jake’s supper ? 

In order to answer some of these ques- 
tions two studies were made: the first a sur- 
vey of the recreational resources of the 
community, and the second a case-by-case 
study of the recreational needs and habits of 
the mothers in families under the care of the 
Jewish Family Welfare Association. Both 
studies were necessary to an understanding 
of the possibilities of recreation in building 
up family life, but the second is of particu- 
lar importance because of its influence on 
our case work thinking and practice. It 
revealed much in the way of early history of 
the families studied. Families which had 
started with hope and joy were now bring- 
ing their complicated problems to a social 
agency. In some homes there was love, in 
others only toleration, and in a few actual 
hatred softened only by the parents’ interest 
in the children. Some women retained the 
spirit of youth and revolt and others ac- 
cepted what life gave them with a resigna- 
tion that was deadly. The study revealed 
depths of desire and fulfillment. It divulged 
a barrenness in the lives of some women 
that was unbelievable and in others a variety 
of recreation that staggered the imagination 
of our most blasé visitor. 


In her attempts to arouse an interest in 
recreation the case worker met many diffi- 
culties which she had not encountered when 
she talked of work or of the economic prob- 
lems of the family. Even in discussion of 
routine health examinations, she had found 
agreement though her advice was not always 
taken. Recreation, play for mothers, as a 
project, was new; it was misunderstood and 
in some instances she was told that woman’s 
place was in the home and not gadding 
about. The mother herself was an obstacle. 
In some instances there were individual per- 
sonality difficulties. Some women _ had 
known from early childhood only work of 
the coarsest kind and could conceive of 
nothing else and wanted nothing else. These 
women needed re-education and an interest 
in outside activity. How could the visitor 
break through the indifference to her sug- 
gestion as to the need of play? Case work 
took on the form of recreation education. 
The children were consulted. The father 
who laughed at the idea of his “old 
woman” doing anything outside the home 
was reminded of early days when play had 
been an integral part of his life and his 
sweetheart’s life. The neighborhood house 
was asked to invite the mother and father to 
their entertainments. Birthdays and _holi- 
days gave the visitor a chance to suggest a 
surprise party or suitable celebration in the 
home. Some of the families planned and 
carried through the celebrations as a special 
favor to the visitor, but even these experi- 
ments had far-reaching results. 


Mrs. K, the sickly mother of five small children, 
had seen better days and found it hard to accept 
the hardships of her reduced circumstances. The 
oldest daughter, aged seven, begged constantly for 
playmates, but Mrs. K, disgusted with the undesir- 
able rooms they were occupying, discouraged all 
attempts at social contacts by constantly reminding 
the children that “parties were only for rich 
people” and “ poor people have no friends.” The 
children themselves were ashamed of their clothes. 
The visitor felt that the key to a better adjustment 
of the family and the prevention of a nervous 
break-down in the mother was through ridding 
Mrs. K of these unhappy ideas. The K’s were 
helped to find more desirable living quarters, and 
the relatives were encouraged to buy new curtains 
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for the windows. The visitor helped Mrs. K select 
attractive material to make new dresses and blouses 
for the children. Mrs. K became very enthusi- 
astic as the children’s wardrobes were replenished 
and her home with its freshly papered walls and 
new window hangings became more cheerful. She 
talked wistfully of Esther’s approaching birthday 
and the visitor planned with her a party for her 
daughter’s friends at which there was to be a 
guest for each candle on the cake. A second-hand 
Victrola recently presented to the society made a 
fine birthday gift. Mrs. K seems to be gaining a 
new lease on life and her whole attitude toward 
her children, her friends, and her relatives is 
changing. 


The case workers utilized every holiday 
that lent itself to family gatherings and gift 
giving. Psychologically people at holiday- 
time are in a more receptive mood and more 
willing to indulge in plans dealing with what 
they consider non-essentials. At Chanakuh 
or the Feast of Lights, commemorating the 
rebuilding of the Second Temple by the 
Maccabees, instead of allowing an increased 
food budget as had been customary, mem- 
bers of families were now given an allow- 
ance for the purchase of gifts for the other 
members of the family. Shopping tours 
were arranged with lunch downtown, and a 
family party where the gifts were dis- 
tributed was planned. 

Much was made of Purim Feast, com- 
memorating the time that Queen Esther had 
saved her people from the plots of the ter- 
rible Haman. Passover brought with it the 
desire for new clothes, as spring always 
does, and what woman can resist an invita- 
tion to shop? The Seder Services were 
stressed and in order to make the visitor 
more familiar with the meaning of these and 
the possibilities of utilizing them in case 
work treatment, a course in religious cere- 
monials and customs was given the staff 
members of the agency by one of the lead- 
ing Rabbis. Family gatherings were used 
time and again and what better time for a 
family to gather than on Friday night or 
what better time to pay a call than on Satur- 
day afternoon when the week’s work is 
completed and when there is always some 
sort of cake to serve with the proverbial 
tea? Perhaps the fact that the religious 
atmosphere is strong among the Jews in 
Minneapolis is the reason that we found the 
use of religious holidays an aid in our plan. 
The use of religious holidays not only was 
a means of recreation but was a real oppor- 


tunity of giving the client a better under. 
standing of religious celebrations. 


The W family consisted of father, mother ang 
six children ranging in age from fifteen years to 
two years. Both father and mother are decidedly 
low grade mentally; the children are average. 
Among Mr. W’s other faults was a decided weak- 
ness for women, leading to his commitment to the 
state hospital for sterilization. Mrs. W was con- 
sumed with jealousy and resentment of her hus- 
band’s interest in other women, and her chief pur- 
pose in life was to win back his love. Mrs. W had 
never been attractive and the bearing of six chil- 
dren had not improved her appearance. Mrs, W 
was interested in her husband to the exclusion of 
everyone and everything else. When he was com- 
mitted she became apathetic, completely indifferent 
to the home and children. Something had to be 
done. 

The family was moved into better quarters, but 
Mrs. W’s interest in the new home and its furnish- 
ings was passive. However, Georgie in need of 
clothes and a hair-cut provided the opportunity for 
the visitor to discuss family interests and family 
activities. Georgie, over the usual ice cream soda, 
confessed his pride in being the head of the house- 
hold and a long talk followed regarding his re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. The worker stressed 
emphatically the need for the mother and children 
to share responsibilities and joys. The next step 
in the program was to consult with Mrs. W about 
the children’s outside activities and the possibilities 
of stimulating their interest in the home. At first 
Mrs. W remonstrated; the children were a bother 
in their attempts to help her, but she finally con- 
sented to allow each child a share in the household 
management. To further the mutual participation, 
a system of rewards in the form of gold stars to 
be awarded by Georgie at the end of each day was 
instituted. However, they were to be given only if 
mother had been satisfied with the duty performed. 
The excitement was keen and mother grew as 
keen about giving the gold stars as the children 
were in receiving them. Because Georgie had kept 
the budget for the family in such fine order for a 
month, the visitor told him that he could have a 
prize and Georgie asked that the prize be money 
as he would like to give his mother a gift. He was 
given thirty-five cents and purchased an apron as 
a surprise for her. As the Purim Holiday was 
approaching, the visitor suggested to Mrs. W that 
she give a party for the children. She entered 
into the spirit of the preparation with gusto; 
masquerade costumes were planned and Georgie 
was permitted to invite two of his friends. Georgie 
would have liked to invite six but the mother 
explained that that would be unfair to the other 
children. 

Mrs. W was tense with the prospect of a party 
at her house. Her husband was completely for- 
gotten in the excitement. Tales were told © 
Purim celebrations in her girlhood days; she outdid 
herself in baking “homen taschen” (little three- 
cornered cakes shaped like Haman’s hat and filled 
with poppy seed; no Jewish home is complete 
without them on Purim). After the celebrated 
party, Mrs. W had only one regret—that the 
visitor did not come. 


Those women who could not participate 
in play because of economic reasons but who 
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had a desire for it were easily persuaded to 
experiment with plans for recreation. An 
item in the budget provided for a movie, a 
concert ticket occasionally, a neighborhood 
entertainment or club, and was gladly ac- 
cepted. The children in most of the families 
had to be persuaded that their parents 
needed recreation. They were inclined to 
forget that mother was once young, that she 
had yearned for the things Bessie was 
yearning for, that though she was inarticu- 
late to her children she had an understand- 
ing of the whole of their lives. The chil- 
dren in the Y family for instance were 
rather startled when it was suggested that 
mother might enjoy a surprise party given 
by the children. Rosie was urged to invite 
mother to go with her when she went shop- 
ping. Jacob was encouraged to bring his 
pal home to dinner and mother was cajoled 
into making something special that night. 
Mother was given a ticket after that to go 
to the Yiddish Show and when she arrived— 
lo!—Jake and Rose and Papa were sitting 
next to her. Her surprise and enjoyment 
were almost too much and the visitor had to 


explain to Rose and Jake that tears are 
sometimes a sign of joy. 
In some instances, recreation seems to 


have been the most important part of 


treatment. 


Mrs. C is very neurotic. Her interest in herself 
and her imagined illnesses was driving her family 
to the four winds. There was no family cohesion. 
The father was helpless to improve the situation; 
Rose, seventeen years old, was dropping out of 
all activities at the neighborhood center, and de- 
veloping a disposition that exploded at the slightest 
provocation; Julius had left his Boy Scout troop 
and was running wild. The great need was for 
the mother to submerge herself in other interests. 
The mother had only one outside interest—she 
loved to walk. It was a simple hobby surely, but 
the visitor’s ingenuity made it the key to a program 
of recreation. Rose was urged to go walking with 
mother and willingly consented. These walks were 
productive of much that was of interest to Rose, 
mother, father, and Julius. Mrs. C was interested 
in the shop windows; the parks in their winter 
whiteness started her talking about the winters in 
the old country; the ease of travel from place to 
place in America and the difficulty of getting about 
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in the winter at home. At first the talks were 
chiefly about Mrs. C, who revealed herself and her 
innermost thoughts. Then came an interest in 
things outside herself—her family and their ac- 
tivities—and finally, much to the delight of every- 
one, a special interest in Rose. What was to be 
her future—and why not return to her clubs at 
the neighborhood center? From these walks other 
forms of joint recreation are developing and with 
continual oversight and careful suggestion Mrs. C 
will, it is hoped, forget her neurotic tendencies and 
a finer mutual understanding will develop within 
the family group. 

Though the material in the studies made 
is not in any sense final, it does give the case 
worker an insight into what the client would 
have liked his youth to have been. It re- 
vealed early desires and ambitions. It pro- 
vided a background for the visitor regard- 
ing frustrations of ambitions and it gave 
the visitor an understanding of situations 
that had been incomprehensible. The study 
showed two extreme attitudes: on the one 
hand, heroic courage to cling to an ideal; 
and on the other, a complete lack of interest. 

The women’s recreational plans included 
anything and everything—from membership 
in neighborhood cultural clubs and charity 
societies to an interest in civic clubs such as 
the parent-teachers, synagogue membership, 
Zionist group, and so on. There were those 
who enjoyed rowing and base-ball and then 
there were two who walked blocks to see 
friends whenever operas were being given 
over the radio. There were those whose 
only interest was the four walls surrounding 
the home, and everything outside including 
the activities of the children was beyond 
comprehension or care. Then there were 
those who were absorbed in everything out- 
side the home and its activities. 

With a fuller knowledge of the type of 
activity the community can supply and with 
an appreciation of what some of our women 
would enjoy doing, perhaps a means of 
interpreting to the women of our families 
the meaning of the zest of life may be estab- 
lished and the years of struggle brought 
about by new and strange environment may 
be bridged. 
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THE CASE WORKER’S APPROACH TO 
EMPLOYERS 


GEORGE E. GILL 
Director, Indianapolis Employment Bureau 


66 HAT can he do?”’ says the semi- 
sympathetic employer to the case 
worker when approached in be- 

half of a client who needs a job. To answer 
this question it is obvious that the case 
worker must know something about the 
client’s training and experience and that the 
more she knows the better she can talk about 
him and his ability. Unless she is able intel- 
ligently to discuss her client with a prospec- 
tive employer, it is well to postpone her 
interview until she has found out more 
about him. 

In addition to knowing his age, marital 
condition, and other personal things about 
him, the case worker should have a record 
of his height, weight, physical condition 
(including handicaps and weaknesses), de- 
tails concerning his schooling, a chronologi- 
cal report of the jobs held, and a record of 
what other people say about his character, 
experience and ability. The client’s phy- 
sique and physical condition fit him for 
some jobs and disqualify him for others: 
some jobs require a tall person, where much 
reaching must be done; others in which 
much stooping is to be done need a short 
person. The occupational record is impor- 
tant: an account of how the client has spent 
his working hours for a number of con- 
secutive years reveals much. Some people, 
of course, cannot enumerate the jobs held or 
account for the time spent for even two 
months. Closer and more patient question- 
ing, however, often results in a partial 
record which is better than no record at all. 
The length of time spent on certain jobs or 
with certain employers frequently enlightens 
the case worker who knows something of 
the work required on such jobs or by such 
employers. It is well always to find out why 
the client left certain jobs. The client can- 
not be blamed for everything which has 
happened to him: although he may be re- 
sponsible for losing many of his jobs, there 
are instances when he is not. In discussing 
with the client his occupational record, the 


case worker has an opportunity to learn a 
great deal about the client’s strong and weak 
points. 

One of the important observations which 
the case worker has a chance to make is the 
client's attitude toward people and things in 
general. It is obvious that the optimistic, 
good-natured person reveals an_ attitude 
which will get him further than the one who 
constantly complains that everyone has it 
in for him, that he has always had raw 
deals, and that luck is against him. These 
attitudes often remain hidden until brought 
forth by questioning. 

The case worker can get helpful data 
from former employers of a client, pro- 
vided she asks specific questions about his 
work record. Frequently, a former em- 
ployer hesitates to say anything derogatory 
about the former employee and will answer 
an inquiry with a general statement such as, 
“ He’s all right.” Sometimes he is not very 
positive in his statements, or he will add 
“but” rather faintly to his answer. If the 
inquirer will tell the employer that she wants 
to know just how far she can recommend 
the client, that she does not want to get him 
a job under false pretenses, and that her 
ability and judgment will be judged by her 
recommendations, she will obtain opinions 
quite different from the employer’s original 
comment. 

If the case worker feels that her client can 
be recommended she should talk about his 
positive qualities. The thing the employer 
wants to know is what the client can do for 
his company which would make it worth- 
while from the company’s standpoint to 
employ him. 

The case worker must also know about 
the problems of the persons and firms who 
employ people. There are not only many 
occupations in business and industry, but 
there are many combinations of occupations, 
ranging from the job which requires a per- 
son proficient in several lines of work to the 
person who needs to know only a little about 
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two or three simple operations. It is not 
necessary that the case worker be an expert 
at job analysis (which has been defined as 
the “process of dissecting a job and de- 
scribing its component elements”) but it is 
well to know something of the job, its re- 
quirements, duties, relation to other jobs 
within the establishment, chance for pro- 
motion or permanent employment, wages, 
working conditions, and so on. The lack of 
familiarity, however, with the procedure 
within an up-to-date office or in a manufac- 
turing establishment using modern produc- 
tion methods is a handicap to anyone who 
wants to discuss with the employer his em- 
ployment problems. One must do more 
than learn a list of occupations such as are 
found in a census report. Many employers 
are analytical; and not a few are skeptical 
when they hear a case worker glibly talking 
about theoretical policies, particularly if she 
appears to be lacking in specific knowledge. 

It is well to know how certain industries 
rely on or co-ordinate with each other; how 
certain industries compete with each other ; 
what local firms are competitors and what 
ones furnish materials to other local estab- 
lishments. Such detailed knowledge makes 
one appreciate more keenly why we have 
seasonal employment, technological unem- 
ployment, high pressure salesmanship, hand 
to mouth buying, instalment buying, and 
many other things with which anyone in 
business or industry is confronted. 

The case worker should be conversant 
with applied economics as well as_ with 
sociology. How well does she know her 
community and its economic resources? Can 
she discuss with both the owner of the small 
plant and the superintendent of the large 
one the problems which confront them in 
picking capable workers? Does she know 
how many local establishments have pension 
systems? Which ones have apprenticeship 
training? Has she ever made any effort to 
acquaint herself with the changes during the 
last few years in production methods which 
affect factory workers? Does she know 
anything about conveyor systems and how 
they speed up production? Does she know 


how wage incentive systems work and how 
they affect the mediocre worker? Does she 
know what the employer’s liability is under 
the workmen’s compensation act? Does she 
appreciate that certain employers do not 
want to employ inferior workmen, even if 
they do not have to pay them high wages? 

The case worker who approaches em- 
ployers in a spirit of co-operation will find 
them glad to enlighten her concerning their 
problems and their employment policies. 
They will tell her why they keep some 
workers and discharge others. The more 
she knows about employers’ needs the more 
success she will have in placing “ square 
pegs ” in holes into which they will fit. She 
may not refer as many persons to jobs or to 
prospective employers, but her referrals will 
be more intelligently made—resulting, per- 
haps, in more and better placements. 

The case worker will also find that her 
knowledge of what goes on in industry and 
business will make her better able to counsel 
with the man who feels that he should be 
making higher wages. If she knows that 
the man is getting about the same wages he 
would be getting elsewhere, that he, per- 
haps, is worth no more, and that he has a 
job which appears to be a steady one, she 
should make him think before quitting, par- 
ticularly if he has no other job to which he 
can go. 

Keeping people contented on their jobs 
is one way of preventing unemployment and 
under-employment. A few words of en- 
couragement to the discontented worker 
sometimes makes an ambitious worker out 
of him. Saturated with the right kind of 
enthusiasm and attitude toward his work, 
the client will regain and keep the good will 
of his employer. The case worker has both 
an opportunity and a responsibility in this 
kind of preventive work: Her knowledge 
of local industrial conditions will enable her 
to speak with authority; similarly, her 
knowledge of conditions which are affecting 
employees adversely may enable her to inter- 
pret the employee to his employer and bring 
about gradual readjustments. 
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EDITORIAL 


S the board of directors of a social 
I agency merely a prestige-giver, or a 

rubber stamp for what its staff has seen 
fit to do? Mr. Burdell and Mr. Ramsdell ' 
have suggested some far more active func- 
tions for the lay group. It is no dilettante 
job to shape the policies and determine the 
standards of work of a social agency, or to 
acquire the background of knowledge of 
community conditions and needs essential 
for such functions. 

Lieutenant-Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
speaking at a meeting of boards of social 
agencies held under the auspices of the New 
York City Welfare Council, gives emphasis 
to the importance of the board member’s 
task: “Our government and our social 
work will only be so efficient and so human 
as we ourselves are willing to make it. If 
we shed all sense of responsibility, we can 
reap a harvest of public chaos. If past ex- 
perience is a guide, however, we shall not 
face any such situation. But we need con- 
stantly to remind ourselves of the service 
which our community has a right to expect 


of us, both as members of boards of direc- 
tors of welfare agencies and as private citi- 
zens. Decisions of far-reaching importance 
ultimately rest upon the boards of directors 
of our social agencies. They must deter- 
mine what the city’s program of welfare and 
social activities shall be. Theirs is the ulti- 
mate task of social engineering.” 


Walter S. Gifford, Chairman of the Boanlil 


of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, speaking at the same meeting, ex- 
pressed his feeling that “the citizen who 
accepts a position as a board member of a 
welfare agency accepts at the same time a 
responsibility which cannot be met solely by 
a financial contribution or by merely allow- 
ing his or her name to be identified with 
the undertaking.” 

To such an attitude of mind a board may 
well add a recognition of the strategic posi- 
tion of its dual relationship, on the one hand 
to the professional staff, on the other to the 
community as a whole—including the social 
agencies. It has frequently been pointed out 
that this dual relationship involves the 
double responsibility of interpreting each 
group to the other. Social work has not as 
yet—perhaps never will have—a wide range 
of so-called exclusive professional knowl- 
edge. The success of its efforts depends to 
a large degree upon its ability to mobilize 
and interpret social experience in terms of 
the social needs of the client or the group. 
We might even urge that an important test 
of expertness is the ability of the skilled 
social worker in perceiving at what point 
the contribution of the wider social group is 
needed. Upon the board of a social agency 
rests the responsibility for this synthesizing 
of the skills of professionals and laymen. 
It is a task that depends upon an attitude of 
mind expressed in creative thinking and 
controlled activity. Mrs. Glenn said re- 
cently, “The touch of art has to be added 
to what the scientific method has evolved to 
make the whole social world kin.” It is in 
the blending of complexity into a single 
structure that a board reaches out beyond 
its immediate interests and attains its high- 
est usefulness in social building. 


*See pages 99 and 103 of this issue. 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES IN THE MODERN 
NOVEL 


HOMER BORST 
Association of Community Chests and Councils 


certain family crises, and the novel fills 
in the background. 

May Sinclair’s Mary Olivier serves well 
as an example of the modern novel. It re- 
lates the inner story of its chief character, in 
the creation of which the author was unques- 
tionably compelled to look within herself, to 
become implicitly if not explicitly auto- 
biographical. It is a “problem story” in 
which moral values and esthetic values, the 
two chief concerns of the novelist, grow out 
of inner conflict. The theme is the stream 
of consciousness, not the sequence of ex- 
ternal events. The emphasis is upon char- 
acter development, not plot. 

These qualities are uncommonly empha- 
sized in Mary Olivier by means of a trick 
of style, a trick described by Miss Sinclair 
in a later book, Far End, and there explained 
by her character Christopher Vivart. Vivart 
is speaking. 

“It's presentation, not representation, all the 
time. The book is a stream of consciousness, going 
on and on. I just turn out the contents of Peter’s 
{[Mary’s] mind.” 

“But your style—you can’t eliminate your style.” 

“No, I can’t eliminate my style. But there again 
my style is Peter. I’m trying to make it crystal 


with no stain of me. I’ve got to get the very heat 
of consciousness into it.” 


|: our day newspapers take account of 


The modern method essentially possesses 
these qualities even when they are not re- 
flected so sharply in the author’s manner 
of writing. The point is the presentation of 
life stories from within, the unfolding of 
the subjective drama of the characters. 

We may readily understand how naturally 
this sort of writing turns its attention to 
the family. The legitimate supremacy of the 
love theme in literature is admitted. We 
need only remark the indispensable richness 
of childhood, on the one hand, and of the 
period beyond marriage on the other, in 
the adequate development of that theme in 
the modern spirit. In a day when childhood 
and marriage are the recognized psycho- 
logical adventures, the domestic situations 
in which these adventures transpire can 





hardly be ignored. Modern novelists know 
that marriages are more nearly made in 
childhood than in heaven and that, from the 
standpoint of the love theme, the question 
of whether the contracting parties manage 
to live happily ever afterward is the sub- 
stantial issue, not only of marriage, but of 
childhood itself. 

In addition to being a good example of 
the modern method and style, Mary Olivier 
is also a first rate literary study of psycho- 
logical conditioning by family influences 
carried through to an explicit account of the 
resulting love life of the heroine. 

The fact that Mary never marries is, 
under the circumstances, the most incisive 
comment upon marriage which the book 
affords. The marriage career of her parents 
in conjunction with other events had made 
marriage for her impossible. 

Now this problem is handled with great 
subtlety in Mary Olivier, as befits a psycho- 
logical problem. Superficially the fact that 
Mary’s mother remained her responsibility 
until after her lover had tired of waiting 
seems important, but why the burden of that 
responsibility rested so heavily upon her is 
more important. So also is the question 
whether she would have married had her 
mother died earlier, or for that matter, have 
found in marriage the happiness she dis- 
covered without it; for among other things, 
Mary Olivier was a poet and a mystic. 

These qualities had been developed in her 
through the fact that from earliest childhood 
and until she was almost incapable of recog- 
nizing anything different, she had found 
herself loved only in her imagination, and 
including God, by the creatures of her fancy. 

The secret of this circumstance lay in the 
jealousy which Mary’s father and mother 
felt toward each other in relation to their 
children, and the jealousy of the mother 
toward her sons in relation to their father 
and sister. 

The situation was abnormal and unwhole- 
some, but it is only the cunning of Miss 
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Sinclair’s illumination which reveals to what 
degree. Her father teased the boys. He did 
not tease her; he bought her candy. In each 
case he aimed at her mother. The children 
became his instruments of torture. This 
they did not understand, but nevertheless re- 
sented. Mary in particular sensed that her 
father had singled her out for a peculiar 
sort of sacrifice upon the family altar of 
discord. The mother’s game was still more 
subtle. Mark, Mary’s older brother, had 
been given a cat, “ Sarah,” which Mary ina 
childish abandon to the desire for possession 
wanted to call her own. 

“God,” her mother declared, “hates 
selfishness and self-will,” thus translating 
the slight moral issue into a_ religious 
mystery. Mary’s attention might easily have 
been distracted from the cat. Indulged in 
her whim, she would soon have forgotten 
it, but not now. “Sarah was sacred and 
holy, crouching under the chest of drawers 
with her eyes gleaming in the darkness.” 

Just as moral issues were translated into 
theology, so concerning other phenomena of 
the world about her Mary was deprived of 
rational interpretations. Her imagination, 
attempting to compensate, did double duty, 
and a series of unfortunately associated 
ideas quite naturally resulted. A servant 
marries. Mary’s mother declares she would 
sooner have seen the girl in her coffin. Soon 
the servant does die. Marriage and death 
are indelibly associated for Mary. 

At the age of twelve Mary, not abnor- 
mally, still enjoyed dolls. However, her 
Aunt Charlotte who was mentally unsound 
and given to vain phantasies which had 
won her a reputation for pursuing men, 
also cultivated a weakness for dolls. Thus, 
for Mary, playing with dolls and any in- 
terest in the other sex became, through her 
mother’s reproaches, mysteriously related to 
insanity. 

There was a blight upon all the incipient 
love experiences which came to her in youth. 
Whether through the limitations of the circle 
in which her family moved or of her own 
appeal, Mary was fated to attract only those 
whose inner or external sources of conflict 
made marriage impossible. 

Finally Richard arrived, but too late for 
the mutual abandon of youth, and still not 
content to wait until the intervention of 
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death had lifted from Mary’s heart the 
burden of her mother’s dependence. 

There are many other matters to be ex- 
plored in Mary Olivier, but these are suf- 


ficient to suggest that this piece of writing ° 


possesses, among other qualities, that of 
being “a good book for parents.” 

So also, many will agree, is Warwick 
Deeping’s Sorrell and Son. Here the psy- 
chology is less subtle, and the preachment 
more obvious and pronounced ; the trick of 
style which characterizes Mary Olivier is 
absent. However, the story is again of sub- 
jective development, in the son, and, as one 
of the sources of its wholesomeness, in the 
father as well. 

No secrets, but also no prying. Example 
and precept, but always rationally inter- 
preted. No tyrannical attempt to stifle 
experimentation, but opportunity to grow. 
These were the elder Sorrell’s gifts to his 
son. 


“Not the mulish mob, old chap, but the free- 
lance, the lone fighter.” 


And later: 


“You are always saying, pater, that the job mat- 
ters—more than—other things.” 

“pomd@os.” ... 

“You don’t believe in marriage? ” 

“ No,—not till the job is launched. After that— 
a comrade—. But the other thing, like one’s morn- 
ing tub, not a sort of a cement pool in a zoo with 
two bored animals—swimming around. If you 
must take a plunge—be—sure—you can get out 
again—. Some day you'll know whether you want 
to get out. A few of us do, or think we do. Not 
many.” 


Stoicism. Never to play the cad. To be 
free to hurt oneself, but not others. To find 
the interest in life which pulls. 

A contempt for convention, but a fine 
sense of a possible meaning behind it. Ethic 
strong as wine. Kit came through normally. 

However, what of the problem of mar- 
riage in terms of husband and wife? What 
of Sorrell’s problem? The someday “ know- 
ing whether you want to get out ”’? 

Hugh Walpole’s Wintersmoon is a sig- 
nificant comment. It is the story of two 
sisters. One socially and physically well- 
mated finds herself mentally cold. She runs 
away with a fellow rebel. The other sister 
marries out of congeniality and respect, and 
love follows. 

The child in the story plays, unconven- 
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tionally, a conventional part. Through his 
death he aids in the complete discovery of 
his parents to each other. 

One interested in the social problem of 
divorce finds the important feature of the 
separation which occurred between two of 
Walpole’s characters in the fact that both 
were admirable people. Each is portrayed 
with the utmost sympathy. Each typifies 
the very good if not the best of his sort. 
They simply were, in intellectual outlook, of 
different sorts. 

Suppose, in this case, there had been chil- 
dren and still divorce. That, of course, 
would have been another story, but where 
has it been told ? 

May Sinclair does not tell it in Anne 
Severn and the Fieldings. Two admirable 
persons, again; a greater love in competi- 
tion, but no children to complicate the issue. 

Zona Gale comes close in Preface to a 
Life, but chooses insanity as the solution. 
It is an exalted insanity, one in quest of a 
deeper sanity than normal behavior con- 
notes, but for all that indubitably the result 
of mental strain, the strain of denying one’s 
every native impulse in the service of 
acquired loyalties. 

Perhaps Hergesheimer’s Cytherea comes 
as near to filling our specifications as any- 
thing yet written. Two admirable people. 
Children. Love not sufficient to compensate 
for the spiritual sterility of the man’s busi- 
ness career, or of the women’s social en- 
vironment. Routine upset through disaster 


to a niece’s happiness. Personification, for 
the man, of all that he had missed in life in 
the mind and body of another woman. Her 
abnormal sex endowment. The flight. 
Tragedy. Disillusion. 

Admirable people? Yes, but qualified by 
the wife’s prudery, and the husband’s in- 
ability to find the job which pulled, their 
relation finally overwhelmed by an abnor- 
mally decisive personality. 

No, this is not our story, but in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, perhaps it 
is an indication that our specifications can- 
not be met. 

Apparently in the modern novel, despite 
its lack of reverence for the conventions, 
truly admirable parents stay married in 
spite of everything, admitting only* that 
being truly admirable they do not have 
“everything ” to endure. 

However, such a conclusion may be a bit 
oblique as related to our main interest. 
What we should observe is the importance 
which the modern novel concedes to children 
in the moral complex which confronts 
parents, and the corresponding importance 
conceded to the relations between parents in 
the mental and moral development of 
children. 

Finally, we may remark the importance of 
the attempt through literature to interpret 
the subtle, inner implications of these 
general principles. Parents may now, 
vicariously at least, enjoy the luxury of 
psycho-analysis. 





PARENT-CHILD ISOLATIONS 


WINNIE LEACH DUNCAN 


University of North Carolina 


recognized the almost inevitable clash 

between the mature with their actual 
or fancied wisdom and the young with their 
unbridled enthusiasm. In some cases, ad- 
justments are so made that parent and child 
become loyal comrades ; in others, they grow 
further and further apart. Although certain 
of these unpleasant relations make them- 
selves conspicuous by finding their way into 
the common fund of neighborhood gossip, 


— generally, we have long 





into welfare agencies, or even into court, 
others, hardly admitted by the parties con- 
cerned, remain for the most part hidden 
from public scrutiny. These are the isola- 
tions which spring up between parent and 
child, and render family life less pleasant. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that many 
of the saddest tragedies in family relations 
are these parent-child isolations. 

It is the purpose of this article to present 
case studies describing certain types of isola- 
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tions which exist between parents and chil- 
dren. In the six hundred personal docu- 
ments from which these were taken, three 
general types appear: (1) those between the 
college trained child and his uneducated 
parents ; (2) those between the Indian youth 
and his parents; (3) those between the 
second generation immigrant and his parents. 

(1) The College Trained Child and His 
Uneducated Parents: When a child leaves 
for college, he leaves behind him a part of 
his life whose threads can never be retied. 
The food, the shabby home, the dress, man- 
ners, speech, and ideas of his parents thrown 
in contrast with those in his college com- 
munity, suffer and oftentimes become repug- 
nant to the child. He sees his parents and 
their surroundings in a more objective light ; 
he has gained a sort of perspective. Even 
though he may not admit that he is ashamed 
of his people, very likely he will shudder at 
the thought of bringing home as a wife a 
girl of his own educational status. He does 
not know how she will react to his people or 
they to her. In many respects the isolation 


is even greater in the case of the girl, since 


she is more sensitive to conventionalities and 
more closely supervised than is her brother. 

Parents face another angle of the same 
problem. Ignorant ministers are ever pro- 
claiming the evils of higher education and 
neighbors are continually reminding the 
parents that their child will come back think- 
ing himself above them. Thus primed to 
expect changes in their offspring, they be- 
come suspicious of any differences in his 
behavior and misinterpret his words and 
actions. Uneducated and firmly set in their 
behavior pattern, they find it exceedingly 
difficult to readjust themselves to these 
changes in their child. If the family con- 
forms to the social norms of the community, 
why change? 

The child, revelling in the newness of 
another atmosphere, loses patience with the 
slow plodding of his parents’ thinking, and 
isolation between parent and child becomes 
more pronounced. At best, the two can but 
accept the tact that they live in different 
spheres and that, by expressed or unex- 
pressed agreement, they must isolate points 
of discord and retain those upon which they 
least differ. There will always be isolated 
spots in such parent-child relationships, 


although the keenness of the conflict may be 
dulled as other adjustments take place. If 
the child has acquired from his parents or 
early playmates mannerisms, corrupt Eng- 
lish, or other handicaps, it is probable that 
he will remain somewhat bitter toward his 
early environment. 

The following confession was made last 
spring to a professor of sociology by a 
young man, a senior, who was troubled and 
torn by his family situation: 


My parents and family live in one world, and I 
in another—they in their little world bounded by 
the limits of their community with heaven above 
and hell below, and I in a university world. Since 
I am the only member of my family who has ever 
attended college, I must always be on the defen- 
sive. For no sooner do I reach home than they 
begin the subject of evolution or some other dog- 
matic acceptance. At first our arguments were 
long and heated, but we never got any where ex- 
cept farther apart. They know nothing of biology 
or zoology, nor do they want to know anything 
that would tend to shake them in their convictions. 
Their only points are “I feel” and “I know.” 
Gradually I realized the utter futility of these 
arguments and refused to be drawn into them. 
Now I keep silent and let them rant. I only go 
home occasionally and then for but a short while. 

Sometimes I wish I had never come to the uni- 
versity. Before I was happy with my people and 
they with me; but now I am an outcast and can 
never be anything else. They can never appreciate 
my struggles; what I accomplish in this world will 
never mean anything to them, because it will be 
outside their mores. For my part I can never 
believe in the brand of religion they regard as all 
important, accept unquestioningly the family politi- 
cal adherences, or continue in the family hates and 
preferences. This is my plight. 


(2) The Indian Youth and His Parents: 
In the case of the university student, there 
is a possibility of his finding other situations 
which will in a degree compensate for the 
unsatisfactory family situation. With the 
little Indian girl, back from the government 
school, the possibility is less promising, 
since cultural differences are so great. 
Mazawanna’s life history is little different 
from many others among our Indians. In 
writing of her life, she says: 

I was born on an Indian reservation in Southern 
California. Our tribe occupied an infertile moun- 
tain side overlooking the rich loamy valley which 
was in reality their legal heritage. Our mountain 
was sparsely clothed with sage and manzanita. 
We had one spring which gave us sufficient water 
for our goats and other stock, but not enough for 
irrigation. We lived with our tribes-people in the 
solitudes of the mountains. Our homes were poor 
wooden structures which were sadly inefficient 


during the rainy season. 
One spring an epidemic of fiu visited our camp 
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with one of the wettest years I ever remember. 
When the season had rolled on its everlasting 
cycle, it bore with it my three small brothers and 
a baby sister. I was the only child left now to 
comfort my parents. Their anguish was unspoken, 
but was as overwhelming as death itself. 

One sad day my father came home and drew 
me to him with a rare gesture of affection. He 
told me that I was soon to be taken away to a 
big school where I would learn to be an American. 
My mother uttered one cry and threw her arms 
around me as if she would never let me go. 

During the next six years I saw my parents at 
long intervals. How wildly happy I was to be at 
home those brief days. I put on my pretty beaded 
Indian dresses once more. But as years went by I 
became accustomed to my American clothing and 
only because I wished to please my parents did I 
wear the beaded dresses. I was full of ideas which 
were strange to my parents. The decorations of 
our home, the cooking, language, and sanitation 
aroused in me a repulsion it was hard to conceal. 
I was growing apart from my people, and the 
other young people were meeting the same problem. 
The efforts of my parents to meet my ideas were 
pathetic. I was young and impatient and we had 
our first open breach over the trivial issue of 
cooking beans. 

When I was finally graduated and allowed by a 
beneficent Federal Government to return to my 
home, I felt no desire to see my people. The 
knowledge of the heartbreak that would be my 
parents’ if the other young folks returned without 
me was the only thing which drew me home once 
more. 

My mother caught me in her arms as I descended 
from the wagon, and father murmured a familiar 
blessing as we turned to our home. The squalor, 
filth, and poverty of the camp nauseated me; flies, 
dogs, and refuse were everywhere. A jargon of 
languages struck my ears unpleasantly with the 
familiarity of years ago, but with none of the 
homeliness. I had forgotten much of the old 
tongue and my parents knew no English. Our 
table fare at home was the accustomed one, but I 
had learned to eat a different fare. Even the 
dainties my mother had lovingly prepared did not 
appeal to me. They were old people and I was 
all they had. I was needed to milk the goats and 
gather in our meagre harvest. No! I could not 
go back to the outside. Other girls and boys were 
facing a like position. 

What can I do? Does my recently awarded 
citizenship mean anything? We do not trust our 
Indian agent. He has abused our trust so many 
times that we do not raise steers and horses any 
more; it is no use. I am an intruder in the 
American world and a misfit among my people. 
We have so much culture and legendary history 
to contribute to the Americans and yet how eagerly 
is the Mexican studied and other nationalities with 
much less claim on friendship than we have, while 
we wait and wait in the solitude of our reservations 
for an effort at understanding. 

If only I had been left as a child on my reserva- 
tion with my people we might all have achieved 
some measure of happiness but this thing that has 
been done to me is worse than death. 


(3) The Second Generation Immigrant 
and His Parents: Somewhat similar is the 
situation of the child of immigrant parents. 


He is a cultural hybrid, suspended as it were 
between two distinct cultures—that of his 
parents” native country and that of the new 
country in which he lives. In physical ap- 
pearance he belongs to the old country; in 
education, ideas, and manner of thinking he 
belongs to America. 

Quite frequently the parents never learn 
the English language and consequently are 
unable to communicate with their children 
except through a language which the chil- 
dren very often dislike, since speaking a 
foreign language accentuates their immi- 
grant ancestry. When once the avenues of 
communication are tampered with, isolation 
becomes more pronounced. Furthermore, 
in America the whole pattern of family rela- 
tions is colored by individualism; whilé in 
most countries from which our immigrants 
come, the family is the unit. To the old age- 
youth conflict and to educated and unedu- 
cated differences is added the conflict of 
cultures. This is the type of isolation which 
Maria suffered. 


Mother was not unlike the other Mexicans in 
believing that children are an asset. Elementary 
education might be all right if the children could 
be spared, but higher education was worse than 
foolish, especially for girls. 

Laundry work seemed to be the only thing open 
for our young Mexican girls, and that I did. We 
earned the paltry sum of $3.50 per week. A great 
sum it seemed to me then. I soon learned how to 
run other complicated machines and thought my- 
self well off when I began to earn $1 a day. 

Books were unknown in our house, unless it was 
the lives of the Saints, written and sanctioned by 
the Church. Prayer books of all sorts, Saints 
(statues and pictures of them) in large numbers 
were, I remember, our sole source of knowledge. 
But all unknown to mother on the very street 
which led to the laundry was a public library. I 
became a “book worm.” All my spare time was 
spent at this blessed place. I became the official 
reader and writer at the laundry. They looked up 
to me and I yearned to know more. 

A change was going on within me; Mother, 
Sister and my brothers could see and feel it; and 
I literally burned to burst forth into action, where 
or how was not very clear to me. I felt a tempest 
approaching, and somehow I knew I would be 
directly on its path. No amount of talking from 
timid sister—who feared I would be lost in the 
maelstrom that would follow a complete break 
from my family’s wishes and customs—ever sub- 
sided my eagerness to do it. Finally it came. 

I had a big book which once served its purpose 
as a ledger. It had many clean pages which I 
had utilized to jot down quotations, and many 
original doggerels of my own. This scrap book 
of mine I had kept hidden always. How it came 


to be discovered by my mother is a mystery to 
me yet. It was found, however, and I was doomed. 
It supplied Mother with the reason for my seeming 
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change. I had dared to disobey by “ thinking” of 
“unthinkable things,” and I had to suffer the con- 
sequences. Either I must give up my unruly 
conduct or become an outcast. Days of bitterness 
followed. I was taken from the laundry. This I 
regretted very much. I was shut up in a room to 
think it all over. For days nobody spoke to me. 
I was an outsider. Lest any one think this is easy 
and pleasant to go through with, let me say right 
here it is not. I still loved the Virgin Mary, and 
how I did pray to die! I did not die and a wise 
providence provided an escape from this most 
horrid situation. (Her sister assisted her to escape 
to another state.) 


oe ° . 

E. G. Stern in My Mother and I describes 
the isolation between her mother and herself 
as follows: 

In this short visit of hers, for the first time 
mother saw me as that which I had always wished 
to be, an American woman at the head of an 
American home. But our home is a home which, 
try as I may, we cannot make home to mother. 
She has seen come to realization those things which 
she helped me to attain, and cannot share, nor 
even understand, them. 

The range of data examined would lead 
one to conclude that parent-child isolations 
do exist in varying kinds and degrees, and 
it behooves us to take cognizance of such 
situations. Four implications, at least, are 
involved: (1) Is our educational policy 


attaching sufficient importance to parental 
education? It would appear that many iso- 
lations could be avoided or reduced in num- 
ber and intensity if more parents could be 
induced to place a different interpretation 
upon their parental responsibilities. (2) Do 
our institutions of higher learning and high 
schools give adequate attention to such 
phases of education as will assist the student 
in making family adjustments? An exam- 
ination of their curricula reveals an almost 
complete dearth of such courses. (3) To 
what extent has the native home environ- 
ment been regarded in the education of our 
Indian youth? In some cases he has been 
placed in such a position that he must either 
break completely with his family or attempt 
to forget the training he has received in the 
“white man’s school.” (4) Is our Ameri- 
canization work too rapid? Is it of the 
right sort?) Many of our best Americaniza- 
tion workers feel that often the immigrants 
are too hastily divested of their own culture 
and led to substitute the glitter and tinsel of 
ours. Such problems as these, it seems to 
me, are pertinent for those interested in 
family relationships. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE CRIPPLED 


OSCAR B. MARKEY, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic 


HE title of this presentation seems to 

contradict an essential assumption of 

psychiatry —that a sentimental ap- 
proach to a problem is unwise. In this 
instance, however, it is used deliberately to 
emphasize the fact that society’s approach to 
the cripple is too often sentimental. Physi- 
cal handicaps are obvious and easily excite 
attention and sympathy, whereas hidden 
handicaps often more serious are unnoticed. 
People are apt to resent or even ridicule 
those who have morbid fears or chronic 
bodily complaints, but the normal individual 
quickly identifies himself with the obviously 
crippled and treats him as he would like to 
be treated if he were himself the unfor- 
tunate. Undoubtedly the ablebodied get a 
satisfaction from their sense of superiority 
over the obviously inferior cripple, and fre- 
quently express this in a desire to “do 


something for him ”—usually in the form 


of material help or aid. At first the 
cripple expects this help because he can’t do 
without it. The longer he receives it, the 
more he thinks of it as his due, until finally 
his physical handicap, which was at first 
his greatest weakness, becomes his great- 
est motivating theme and_ individualizing 
strength. It is not long before he reaches 
the state of mind which becomes the source 
of society’s greatest difficulty in handling 
the emotional side of the cripple’s develop- 
ment. He reaches an ambivalent state, al- 
most continually in a conflict over two 
opposing urges: the wish to get well and the 
pleasure of staying sick. The latter is likely 
to retain the upper hand, since getting well 
involves so much effort, so much patience, 
and frequently so much pain. 

This reaction is of course far from uni- 
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yersal among the physically handicapped, 
but it represents the one most unacceptable 
to society and undesirable from the point of 


view of personality. The individual who 
reacts to his physical handicap in this fash- 
jon might be called the self-maximizing 
cripple. After a time his state of mind be- 
comes more or less fixed and he often 
develops a marked feeling of resentment 
against the world of normal people. It is 
not uncommon for him to complain of being 
underestimated and put upon by his more 
fortunate fellowmen, in spite of the fact 
that society almost never exploits or takes 
advantage of the individual cripple. He 
develops the habit of destructively criticiz- 
ing the very person whose love, attention, 
and support he demands as if it were his 
birthright. His handicap becomes the source 
of his livelihood to such an extent that it 
can be said of him that he thrives on it 
through the returns that it brings him. He 
lives on his handicap, not with it. Not all 
the pain under such conditions is suffered by 
society, however, for the attitude of the un- 
fortunate cripple tends in the end to thwart 
his own aims. For instance, he sometimes 
chooses to disagree with the kind of treat- 
ment he needs most, merely because it tends 
to make him uncomfortable for a while. In 
the end, his condition becomes much worse 
and he has to submit to even more serious 
limitations. 


A twelve-year-old boy had several times run 
away from a convalescent home because he did not 
like it. His excuse was based on his having over- 
heard a consultation in which one of the physicians 
had disagreed with the diagnosis and recommended 
the boy’s discharge. His condition became rapidly 
worse and finally forced him to return to the home 
and to accept the painful treatment originally 
planned. 


A man who had for years worked regularly, but 
with indifference to his duties, as a bushelman in a 
tailoring establishment, met with an accident which 
made it necessary to amputate one leg below the 
knee. For five or six years he has used this ampu- 
tation as an excuse for not working although 
actually it would not interfere at all with his effi- 
ciency at his old occupation. He prefers to be 
dependent and to thrive on his handicap. He 
cannot see that if he gave his handicap its proper 
importance, he could regain the more desirable 
economic and social state which he had before the 
accident. He has, like others in similar circum- 
stances, so magnified the importance of his physi- 
cal defect that he is no longer conscious of his 
personality as a whole. 
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The self-minimizing cripple is just as 
body-conscious, in most instances, as his 
misanthropic, unacceptable, self-maximizing 
brother. Both are too often and too deeply 
aware of their handicaps, but their reactions 
are quite different. The one capitalizes his 
weakness, the other withdraws because of it 
and becomes constructive, modest even to 
the point of feeling insecure and fearful, 
and develops a true inferiority complex. He 
is either defeated by his handicap and lives 
silently and moodily alone or becomes 
motivated by it till it becomes the powerful 
reason for his ambition. Society then bene- 
fits perhaps more than it would have from 
the same person unhandicapped. The first 
type is irritating, anti-social, unpleasant, 
costly, and socially destructive. The second 
is optimistic, modest, humble, ambitious, 
and socially constructive. It is among this 
group that brilliant examples of success can 
be found: Alexander the Great and Byron, 
for instance, to take only two of the numer- 
ous illustrations which history gives us. 
The writer clearly remembers his own pro- 
fessor of orthopedics as a man who had 
entered the field because he himself had suf- 
fered early from mismanagement of a spinal 
curvature. One of his students had been 
handicapped by a spastic paralysis of the 
lower extremities to a painfully noticeable 
degree, and he too has entered the field of 
orthopedics under his former teacher. Not 
long ago he developed a new movable cast 
for certain joint conditions. Practically 
everyone can recall instances of cripples 
who have succeeded partly because and 
partly in spite of their handicaps. 


A girl of twenty had from birth suffered from a 
spastic paralysis of probably every voluntary 
muscle of the body, an exaggerated case of Little’s 
disease ; but she was gifted with a fine intelligence. 
She grew up in an orphanage as one of its beloved 
children and at seventeen graduated from high 
school. Then her troubles began. Though she was 
able to write, talk, and walk, she did each pain- 
fully, slowly, and in poor rhythm, so that it was 
not possible to place her in a situation requiring 
either intellectual or mechanical ability. Through- 
out this period of uncertainty, she maintained an 
admirably optimistic outlook both on her own 
future and on society's interest in her. There 
were times when her adjustment as a self-sustain- 
ing individual seemed absolutely impossible but, 
thanks to a socially minded individual, the problem 
seems on the way toa solution. This man accepted 
the psychiatrist's opinion that the girl would 
eventually be able to perform as well as and better 
than her physically sound companions and was 
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willing in the meantime to stand the expense and 
criticism. His help came just in time, as the child’s 
patience was almost at an end and she was showing 
signs of floundering in attempts to analyze herself. 
Going to work has eliminated undue self-awareness 
and she is as pleasant, optimistic, and appreciative 
as before. 


Not long ago, we learned of an adolescent boy 
who had for years suffered from muscle spasms 
involving the face and extremities. He had sought 
work as a caddy at a golf links, where he was 
shunned by both workers and players. One day a 
man sympathetically interested in cripples because 
of a personal experience gave him his first oppor- 
tunity and he soon made everyone forget his hor- 
rible handicaps by revealing his high intelligence 
and fine personality. This same boy was later 
valedictorian of his graduating class at high school. 


Society, gaining much from people of this 
type, owes them at least understanding and 
an opportunity to develop their native 
talents. 

There is a third state of mind which the 
crippled may attain either consciously or un- 
consciously—when he actually forgets that 
he is or has been a cripple. He is not aware 
of open sympathy or sneers and he himself 
seems unconscious of his being different 
from all around him. A fine example of 


this type is found in Porgy, the novel by 
DuBose Heyward, later dramatized and 
produced by the Theater Guild of New 
York. Porgy lived by his wits, not always 
ethically, but he never asked for help and 


never needed it. He believed himself as 
adequate as the next fellow and got along 
in thoroughly self-dependent style. It was 
he who acted the part of the Good Samari- 
tan in accepting the socially outcast heroine 
when all others had rejected her. The 
downtrodden is often more apt to help a 
downtrodden mate than are those who walk 
by in comfortable safety. 

It is not enough, however, to understand 
the attitudes and difficulties of the crippled. 
Society, which includes both ablebodied and 
handicapped, needs at the present time con- 
crete direction as to methods by which the 
handicapped individual can find a productive 
place in the social group. There are definite 
attitudes and activities which might well be 
encouraged. 

(1) The cripple must emerge from de- 
pendence just as the otherwise normal per- 
son must. A large number of the personal- 
ity and behavior disorders found among 
children and grown-ups are clearly caused 


by exaggerated or prolonged dependence of 
the child upon his environment. The sick 
child, for instance, often gets so much atten- 
tion that he is spoiled and refuses thereafter 
to be content with less attention. The 
crippled child is an extreme example of this 
condition. 


A boy of fourteen, deformed by poliomyelitis, 
had been pampered by all the members of his 
family for many years before he was allowed to go 
to school. His parents had not trained him to 
recognize or accept authority, so that he was very 
difficult to control in the classroom. His restless- 
ness, talkativeness, inattentiveness, and open de- 
fiance were serious drawbacks to his own progress 
and to the comfort of his class. He finally got into 
serious trouble because he had been caught open- 
ing many lockers, though he had taken nothing 
from them. Careful investigation revealed a 
special mechanical aptitude. He had actually 
manufactured the master key and took great pride 
in finding it worked. He had no intentions of 
stealing. The boy’s special abilities should have 
been discovered and developed years before. 


The crippled even more than the normal 
child needs to have his talents recognized at 
an early age. 

(2) The cripple must be treated as a 
whole being, not just for his handicap. It 
is therefore paramount that he be treated 
not only like others but among them. Only 
where his deformity is so exaggerated that 
it cannot be overlooked or carried should he 
be treated as different from the physically 
normal person. 

(3) Society must carefully avoid the 
use of any stigmata which tend to make the 
handicapped child body-conscious. Emo- 
tional conflict develops only after he be- 
comes conscious of his deformity. If his 
attention is riveted to this by society’s 
branding or sentimental reminders, he is 
bound to develop a crippled personality as 
well. He must be made to realize that he 
has a personality, not just a weakness. 
Everything else being equal, he starts out 
emotionally the equal of his sturdy fellows 
and must have the same treatment. 

(4) Much money should be spent on the 
development of vocational possibilities. 
They must be stimulating, satisfying, and 
productive. Where the efforts of the handi- 
capped have to be confined to manual activ- 
ity, such as weaving and basketry, among 
their own kind, the satisfactions are too few 
and the surroundings are most unsatisfac- 
tory. Moreover, income from such efforts 
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js entirely inadequate. The limitations to 
training of a wider nature, so that the 
cripple has more vocational opportunities, 
are recognized but must be constantly less- 
ened. Occupational therapy, started early, 
even while the organic condition is still 
active, will keep the patient’s thoughts away 
from himself. Even where he must live a 
bedridden existence, an environment full of 
self-effacing interests would make com- 
parative happiness possible. 

(5) Direct psychiatric approach is often 
of real value. The individual himself may 
be made to see that his obvious handicap is 
less unfortunate than hidden handicaps 
which others have, that his assets are greater 
in number and value than those of many 
sturdier people. It should be possible to 
make him see that he has to live on what he 
has, not on what he hasn't. It is an interest- 
ing coincidence that people who are emo- 


HILDREN or ILLEGITIMATE BirtTH WHOSE 
C MotHers Have Kept Tuertr Custopy: A. 
Madorah Donahue, Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, Publication No. 910, Washington, 1928. 
This study follows very fittingly the previous 
studies made by the Federal Children’s Bureau on 
different phases of illegitimacy. Miss Donahue 
states that the experience of social workers, phy- 
sicians, and others in contact with the unmarried 
mother shows “that if the mother cares for her 
baby during the early months of infancy, it usually 
results in the mother or relatives assuming the 
permanent responsibility for him.” The study is 
therefore most timely because, to a great extent 
as a result of these former studies of the Children’s 
Bureau, an increasing number of social agencies 
throughout the United States are establishing a 
policy of keeping unmarried mothers and _ their 
babies together. More and more state laws are 
requiring that the mother and baby be kept to- 
gether through the nursing period. While there 
is little question of the value to the child of keep- 
ing him with his mother during his infancy and 
pre-school age, little has been known of the ulti- 
mate value of keeping a child of illegitimate birth 
with his mother except from conclusions drawn 
from a few individual cases. 
In order to make the study an accurate cross- 
section, case study material was secured from ma- 
ternity homes, children’s and family case working 
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tionally ill are more difficult to convince that 
their illness is no more serious than a physi- 
cal handicap would be. The time may come 
when psychiatric service will be considered 
an essential part of the orthopedic care of 
the physically handicapped, though only as 
a routine matter of consultation. It will be 
less necessary, however, if those who deal 
with these children learn the details of 
mental hygiene and apply them in their 
management and training of their handi- 
capped charges. 

(6) Here, too, the plea is made for a 
change in name. Both “crippled” and 
“ disabled ” are terms which defeat the aim 
of successful emotional growth. It is true 
that the word “handicapped” includes 


more than just the crippled, but it is much 
less stigmatizing. Perhaps some term “de- 
rived from a tongue other than the English 
would be wiser. 






agencies, public agencies, and the juvenile court; 
253 children over 8 years of age (two-thirds of 
whom were from 8 to 15 years of age), still in 
the custody of their mothers, were studied. All 
but one organization co-operating had a definite 
policy of having the mothers assume permanent 
responsibility for their babies wherever possible. 
At the time of the last information the study states 
that 42 of the children were over 18, self-support- 
ing, married, or living in their paternal homes. It 
was evident in the histories that these young people 
were capable of supporting themselves and required 
no more supervision or assistance than any young 
people of the same age. For 121 of the 211 
children under 18 the future promised at least a 
fundamental education and for a considerable pro- 
portion of them further advantages were expected, 
including training to equip them for suitable em- 
ployment, some for professions. The outlook for 
the future of 21 children was uncertain. For 23 
it was sufficiently unfavorable to warrant the ex- 
pectation that the child would not be equipped for 
self-support and that he might possibly become 
dependent upon the public. It was not possible to 
forecast a future for 46 children. In concluding, 
Miss Donahue states that the place in the com- 
munity of the children included in the study may 
be regarded as similar in many respects to that of 
children of legitimate birth. A considerable pro- 
portion were members of family groups sharing a 
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normal home life. In almost all cases those who 
had reached maturity had been successful in their 
various relationships. Most of the children had 
been under the personal care of their mothers, 
either in a home established by the mother or, in 
a smaller number of cases, in the mother’s place 
of employment or in a boarding home. A few 
children, although remaining in the custody of 
their mothers, had been away from them in homes 
or in institutions. 

The results of the study indicate that the chil- 
dren, with few exceptions, have been successfully 
absorbed into the life of their communities. 

In concluding, Miss Donahue states that the 
findings of the study suggest that the following 
measures are desirable in assisting unmarried 
mothers to keep their children with them: 

(1) Affiliation of maternity homes with chil- 
dren’s agencies in order that provision may be 
made for supervision of children when they are 
discharged from a maternity home. 

(2) Provision by social agencies for temporary 
care in boarding homes or institutions for un- 
married mothers and their children who are not 
readily adjusted in the home of relatives, in their 
places of employment, or in other family homes. 

(3) Greater willingness on the part of both 
public and private agencies to aid unmarried 
mothers in caring for their children. 

(4) More intensive attempts by social agencies 
to establish paternity in order that part, at least, 
of the support of children of illegitimate birth 
may be obtained from their fathers. 


Loutse Drury 


Tupes: E. K. Wickman. Commonwealth 
Fund, Division of Publications, New York, 
1928, 247 pp. 


It is not unusual for a person engaged in scien- 
tific research to embark on a quest for facts with 
regard to a specific problem, and to find himself 
lured away from the pursuit of his avowed objec- 
tive by the fascinating possibilities suggested by a 
chance obstacle. This was the case with Mr. 
Wickman when, with the co-operation of the school 
authorities in Minneapolis and Cleveland, he under- 
took to make experimental studies of the kinds of 
behavior problems to be met in the children in a 
representative elementary school in each city. It 
was almost immediately apparent that it was im- 
possible to consider a child’s behavior apart from 
the attitudes that are taken toward it, and that these 
attitudes varied so widely with individual teachers 
that it was essential to procure and interpret re- 
liable statistical data on the types of behavior that 
call forth unfavorable reactions in teachers, before 
making an effort to classify or even enumerate be- 
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havior problems of children. So the first purpose, 
though not completely set aside, was deferred and 
the . ‘or undertook the difficult task of trying to 
disce -r, as he himself says, “ How teachers behaye 
whe~ children misbehave.” 

The first part of the book is taken up with an 
account of the method and statistical findings of the 
study. The text is interesting, and the charts wel] 
chosen and illuminating. The method of the study 
in the Cleveland School may be briefly described: 
First, the teachers were asked to list specifically all 
forms of undesirable behavior met in the class 
room. Of the 185 separate items reported, 51 were 
chosen and the teachers were then asked to report 
first on their total incidence for all the children, 
and second on the incidence with which they 
occurred frequently or habitually. Then, on appro- 
priate rating scales that permitted quantitative 
scoring, the teachers recorded their individual re- 
actions to the problems, to the pupils in whom the 
problems were observed, and finally to the total 
behavior adjustments of their pupils. Control rat- 
ings were later secured from the entire teaching 
staffs of 13 representative schools in six communi- 
ties; from two groups of experienced teachers en- 
rolled in advanced courses in two colleges of edu- 
cation; and from the staff of one progressive 
private school for boys. In order that these find- 
ings might be interpreted with reference to accepted 
mental hygiene principles, Mr. Wickman also used 
the same series of problems to ascertain the atti- 
tudes of thirty clinicians actively engaged in the 
study and treatment of behavior disorders of 
children. 

In spite of the wide individual differences in the 
reactions of teachers to various types of behavior, 
the study clearly demonstrates that infractions of 
class room rules and routine and failure to meet 
school work requirements are the problems which 
engage most attention from the teacher. Overt 
types of behavior and aggressive personality traits 
are of more concern than are the personal prob- 
lems which do not interfere directly with the pur- 
poses of teaching. The mental hygienists, on the 
other hand, consider recessive personality traits as 
of the most serious consequences. 


Mr. Wickman himself has been both a teacher 
and a principal (before taking up his present 
work—that of psychologist on the staff of a child 
guidance clinic). He has approached this study in 
a most sympathetic and uncritical spirit. The final 
chapters in the book, in which he analyzes the rea- 
sons for the differences in attitudes of teachers and 
mental hygienists, and the significance of these atti- 
tudes in terms of the treatment of behavior dis- 
orders, are an important contribution to the all-too- 
meagre amount of reference material available for 
teacher-training courses in this field. School prin- 
cipals who are interested in making their faculty 
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meetings study groups for “training on the job” 
should find in it much stimulating matter for study 
and discussion. Not all of it will be #@epted 
happily by all teachers. Many, I am suré, will 
react defensively. But its genuine objectivi¢¥’ and 
the care with which the findings have been verified 
by using so many control groups insure its being 
accepted seriously by all who read it. Many per- 
haps will see no reason why their attitudes towards 
children’s behavior as discovered and interpreted by 
Mr. Wickman should be considered unreasonable 
But even a somewhat super- 
ficial study of the text and tables will stimulate a 
little wholesome soul-searching. 
Envir M. Everett 
White-Williams Foundation 


HE Prostem Cuitp at Home: Mary B. 
Sayles. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1928, 342 pp. 

This is the third study presented by the Common- 
wealth Fund on the general subject of problem 
children. The order in which these books have 
been published is interesting. Beginning with any 
child who is in difficulties, three cases were selected 
from child guidance records and presented in nar- 
rative form in order to stimulate interest in that 
kind of study of a child’s problems. As the work of 
these clinics progressed, it was found that many 
difficulties came through the school life of children, 
so the next book paid special attention to the in- 
ability of children to meet certain school situations, 
and records were selected which brought out such 
situations vividly. During the last very few years, 
all kinds of child study have become more and more 
studies of home situations and consequently of 
parental attitudes. It is impossible for a child guid- 
ance clinic to go very far in its work without find- 
ing that the children are receiving constant sugges- 
tions from their parents’ lives—often more vivid 
suggestions than from anything the parents plan 
to teach them. The latest study, therefore, deals 
with the problem child at home and it is, as the 
sub-title states, a study in parent-child relationships. 

A good deal is said about the need that parents 
have to make up to themselves through their chil- 
dren the lacks which they have felt in their own 
life experiences, and the way children suffer from 
this sort of relationship. There is the parent who 
must be unduly demonstrative, or the parent who 
must be harsh and autocratic, or the parents who 
are variable in their outward expression toward 
their children. These all have to do primarily with 
the experiences and feelings of the parents, but the 
effort is most pronounced on the development of 
the children. 

Often the difficulty comes from the application of 
what the parent feels is a carefully thought-out 





plan, based on real conviction. The trouble is that 
the conviction is a mistaken one and what is needed 
is not discipline for the child, but re-education for 
the parent. 

The book ends with a few well-chosen narratives, 
and in these almost any reader can find parents or 
children whom he has known. Individuals differ, 
but there are general truths underlying human re- 
lationships and situations which make some of these 
well-told stories widely applicable. 

It must be that this recent effort to trace back 
childhood problems to the experiences of parents 
and, as some one has suggested, of grandparents 
will greatly enlarge our understanding and so our 
effectiveness in increasing the sum of human 
happiness. 

ELeEANork Hope JOHNSON 


HE AmerICAN CoMMUNITY IN ACTION: 
Jesse Frederick Steiner. Henry Holt, New 
York, 1928, 392 pp. 

Coming close on the heels of Walter Pettit’s 
book of community case records, Dr. Steiner’s 
volume of community studies affords an enticing 
opportunity for significant contrast. Both authors 
have been pioneers in the so-called community 
movement: both teach community organization in 
training schools for professional social work; and 
the primary purpose of the material in each book 
is for use in classroom discussion and analysis. 
The records in each case, also, were collected by 
either staff members or students, and edited and 
prepared for publication by the author. 

Here, however, the similarity largely ends. Dr. 
Pettit’s case records are written principally, al- 
though by no means entirely, from the reports of 
professional executives or organizers who were 
endeavoring to project in their communities a par- 
ticular organization program. Dr. Steiner has 
drawn his material from mature graduate students 
who have given him their own picture of the his- 
tory, traditions, institutions, conflicts, and out- 
standing personalities in the 20 communities in 
which they lived. 

In the one the focus is on the effort to accom- 
plish something, the steps taken toward that end, 
the technique of organization procedure. In the 
other, the emphasis is upon the underlying forces 
which have made the community what it is, on the 
interplay of economic, social, racial, and religious 
interests. Dr. Pettit’s interest is in how people 
organize, and Dr. Steiner's in what there is to 
organize with. 

In this respect the two books are complementary. 
It is as important for a student, in training for a 
position with organization responsibility, to see 
that in every community there are underlying 
forces of which practical account must be taken, 
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as it is for him to know the technical devices by 


which participation and promotion are achieved. 


Indeed success in organization is conditioned funda- 
mentally upon the analysis, use, and control of 
these forces. 

There is a further difference. Dr. Steiner has 
taken as his unit that grouping of individuals which 
is traditionally described as the community. Each 
one of his sketches attempts to picture the whole 
dynamic situation within a recognized geographical 
boundary, while Dr. Pettit’s records, as pointed out 
in an earlier review, showed only that part of the 
community which the particular organization pro- 
gram was able to reach. The sociological nature 
of Dr. Steiner’s material enables him to start with 
the whole community and, regardless of what might 
be done about it, pick out the most significant 
factors in its life and action. 

And this point of view is important not only for 
students in training for community organization 
work but for all students in training for social 
work. For, paralleling each other in the whole 
field of social work and in that somewhat vague 
section of it called community organization, are 
at present two conflicting trends. In social work 
we have, on the one hand, increasing specialization 
and the multiplication of specialists; on the other, 
strongly moving forces which insist that each spe- 
cialist must not only relate his work to that of 
other specialists and integrate himself in the local 
community situation, but that the community itself, 
with whatever consciousness it has, shall determine 
its relative need for the specialized services which 
are available and direct their development and 
correlation. 

And likewise, in the community movement, the 
mythological concept of the community as an ab- 
stract unit has been shattered. In the literature of 
social psychology is a vastly expanded and more 
realistic knowledge of special interest groups, of 
group conflicts, of powerful forces whose incidence 
is far removed from any individual local com- 
munity. Many of these, as Dr. Steiner points out, 
are “disorganizing” forces and so important do 
these complex and inter-acting groups seem that 
to many their existence implies the denial of any 
actual or possible community group based on in- 
terests arising primarily from the fact of living 
together in a defined geographical area. 

In actual communities, however, there are 
counter-movements seeking to emphasize special 
interests which are common to all the people of a 
community. These, consciously or unconsciously, 
are cleaving to forces which give consistency to 
the community as such, and cut across those funda- 
mental religious and racial interests that make for 
disorganization. The association of commerce, 
with its interest in local economics and industrial 
prosperity, the community chest with its community 
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wide campaign for social welfare, the service clubs 
with their vociferous belief in community service 
and co-operation, city planning, city management, 
local holidays and celebrations, are outward eyi- 
dences of this tendency. These movements do not 
exist in Dr. Steiner’s communities, but the forces 
which give them strength are recognizable. 


The material of his records, however, is subject 
to decided limitations. Twenty communities are 
portrayed in some 300 pages. When, as in many 
instances, the history of its actions covers a period 
of 200 years, the brush becomes so sweeping as 
to endanger the feeling of reality. Each record 
is full of generalizations which are stimulating and 
significant, but whose validity we must take, per- 
haps as did the author in his capacity as editor, 
somewhat on faith. One felt in reading Dr. 
Pettit’s records that these many detailed things had 
happened, and that there was probably considerable 
significance in their happening that ought to have 
been pointed out. One feels in reading Dr. Steiner's 
records that the interpretation of the events in that 
community is extremely significant if it is sub- 
stantiated by adequate and detailed material. 

With only one or two exceptions, moreover, 
these communities are very small—‘“ thirty fam- 
ilies”; “three hundred” people; “a drug store, 
two general stores, a barber shop, a blacksmith 
shop.” Now perhaps the germ of the huge and 
modern urban community is the tiny rural village. 
Perhaps this is a sound approach to the study of 
the more complicated mechanism. Certainly it 
helps make possible in each case story a simplicity 
of characterization which includes all the significant 
elements. But the rural village of today is going 
through a distinct and special phase of community 
development. With the majority of these com- 
munities taken from the rural countries of the 
south and southwest, Dr. Steiner’s volume presents, 
from an interest other than that of this review, 
a panorama of decline in rural village life. The 
“action” in most of these communities is all in 
one direction. 

Neither Dr. Steiner nor Dr. Pettit have com- 
pletely solved the problem of method in gathering 
material to show communities in action. But they 
have given us the first two books on community 
life in the literature of social work which abandon 
the technique of the social survey and attempt to 
portray movements and dynamic forces. Despite 
the fact that one comes from a social technologist 
and the other from a sociologist, each contributes 
substantially to the field of the other. And they 
both show beyond question the value of case ma- 
terial in this field and the importance in gathering 
it, not only to the sociologist and the social worker, 
but to the teacher and the practitioners. 

BraDLey BUELL 
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HE Soctat Worker 1n A HospitraL WarRD: 
Elsie Wulkop. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1926, 347 pp. 

If anything is still required to establish the truth 
that medical social service is a distinct entity, that 
throughout its brief history it has functioned as an 
art, shaped to its own definite purposes, this unique 
work of Miss Wulkop’s affords ample evidence of 
the fact. 

As Miss Wulkop suggests, the art of medical 
social service may be guided by principles, but it 
cannot be standardized into procedures, any more 
than the procedures can be carried out under a 
fxed technique. Her series of clinical reports, 
gleaned from the records of her staff, each with 
its medical social data; its varying therapeutic 
assets; its narrative history; its analysis of the 
outstanding features of its particular problem; its 
comments, sometimes by the author, again by Dr. 
Cabot, prove these premises. Each one of them 
js stamped with individuality. The work of the 
physician, the nurse, and especially the medical 
social worker is posited upon the individual case. 

Medical social work is becoming an essential 
part of the major group practice of medicine 
everywhere. The business office, the waiting room, 
the consulting system of the private group clinic, 
constitute a mechanism of medical social service. 
In the dispensary, the general hospital, the sana- 
torium it is a matter of imperative need. 

Within all these agencies of practice, patients 
of varying physical and mental ills and of equally 
varying social and economic problems are gathered. 
The demand for social service makes itself felt 
in every department. On this account, it seems 
something of a misfortune that Miss Wulkop’s 
work could not have covered the whole clinical 
field. This is particularly true of psychiatry and 
pediatrics; for, while they have attracted the early 
attention of the social worker, yet by virtue of 
their highly specialized and rapid development they 
need her most. 

It seems equally unfortunate that Miss Wulkop’s 
studies should have been confined to the hospital 
ward, for in the still more complicated service of 
the out-patient clinics, which in most institutional 
set-ups are now a feature of hospital administra- 
tion, the seeing eye and the analytic mind are yet 
more greatly to be desired. For it is not as 
between one and another of these great arms of 
the clinical service that medical social work 
materially differs. Its constant demands for new 
adjustments, for greater elasticity of method, 
depend rather upon those individualized variables 
which enter every specific problem with which 
the worker has to deal. More than that, as Miss 
Wulkop remarks, each problem is a shifting one 
in the handling and the shift may appear at any 
point from the beginning to the end of the game. 
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Medical social service is, from one point of 
view, the correlator of the entire clinical system 
to the group demands of its clients, but on the 
other hand it is yet more importantly true that 
it has to adapt the entire system to the specific 
needs of each individual experience. 

The field of the medical social worker extends 
beyond the clinic and the ward. She is the inter- 
preter of the doctor’s instructions to the patient. 
She furnishes the technique of obedience. But, at 
the same time, she ought to be the interpreter of 
the patient’s requirements to the home, the school, 
and the community. She has to tune up the whole 
gamut of his social relationships, while she seeks, 
at the same time, to-remove his personal inhar- 
monies and to bring him back into touch with his 
environment. 

We incline to think it would be a bar to her 
best success in the making of these varied adjust- ° 
ments if she were permitted a too great fixity of 
staff relation to the individual clinician or to the 
given clinic. In supporting the service of the 
physician or the institution she must never get 
away from her primary obligation to the patient. 
In certain groups of cases it is peculiarly necessary 
that she be given great freedom of action and great 
flexibility of technique. 

Alike in Miss Wulkop’s text and in Dr. Cabot’s 
comments, we welcome the plea for an extension 
of the worker’s infiuence into the patient’s con- 
valescence, and that altogether outside of the 
clinic or the ward,—into the period and the place, 
in fact, of his social and economic re-orientation. 
It is easy for the patient to go wrong at the point 
of rehabilitation. The relics of sickness often 
remain. In the great majority of instances, he 
goes back into life and life’s occupations an 
impaired risk. Unfortunate suggestions from doc- 
tor, or nurse, or social worker often give him the 
wrong trend, often stir up the disturbing spirits of 
neurotic imagination. 

He returns to the ranks, perhaps, as an arrested 
case of tuberculosis. Fear waits for him. He 
needs a lot of reflected or transmitted courage. 
Prudent living must be combined with an optimis- 
tic interest in the present; a growing hope of 
permanent cure must obliterate the despondent 
past. 

He goes back, perhaps, with the cardiac con- 
sequences of an acute infection. He has a doubt- 
ful heart. It may be desirable for him to forget 
it. It may be necessary for him to learn to live 
with it. 

Dr. Cabot does not too greatly idealize the 
service of the medical social worker when he 
attaches to her a definite therapeutic value, whether 
in continuing sickness or in convalescence. He 
does not give to her or to the nurse too great a 
range of usefulness when he suggests the ability 
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of either to form impressions of character in the 
patient and to record them, as a distinct contribu- 
tion to her success in the patient's care. 

It is, as he says, a curious fact that sickness 
brings many a patient back to his or her best 
estate, that “ people usually give their best to him 
or her who comes to them with a single-minded 
desire to help.” And there is a large recompense 
in the fact that the worker or the nurse often 
makes unexpected discoveries of beautiful charac- 
ter in her patients. 

It is a heartening thing when so deep a student 
of human nature as is Dr. Cabot recognizes the 
influence of the social service worker or the nurse 
upon the work of the physician, upon the actual 
uplift of his standards of service. He is at one 
with the late Sir William Osler in his apprecia- 
tion of the co-partnership of these co-workers in 
medicine. 

RicHarp Oxprnc Bearp, M.D. 


UILDING Cwaractrer: Chicago Ass’n for 
Child Study and Parent Education. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1928, 345 pp. 

This is an interesting collection of material— 
more or less familiar to most social workers who 
have followed recent work in mental hygiene and 
child care. The papers (which were given at the 
Mid-West Conference on Parent Education, 1928) 
are easy to read so that the book will prove a use- 
ful volume to put in the hands of volunteers or 
others whom we wish to educate in the newer social 
viewpoints. 

Reading the book makes a father whose children 
are suffering under the ordinary public school sys- 
tem very wistful. It is a tantalizing thing to read 
about the work being done in some of our program 
schools and to see what a clear understanding the 
leading educators have, and then to struggle day by 
day in correcting the mistakes of a teacher and try- 
ing to compensate for the clumsy way in which 
one’s own children are being handled. Heaven 
speed the day when every teacher has read Building 
Character with that prayerful attitude of “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” If social 
workers will see that the teachers of every school 
are supplied with the book and encouraged to read 
and understand it, our work of salvaging wrecks 
will be very much lightened. 

The first paper, “ What Science Offers on Char- 
acter Education,” by Professor May of Yale Uni- 
versity, sums up and classifies the various technical 
uses in testing character and emotions. A paper 
such as this is useful for all of us at times, to keep 
our feet on the ground and to prevent hasty 
generalization. 

Dr. Starbuck writes on “Character Education 
Seen in Perspective,” Professor Morrison on 
“Wholesome School Life.” Dr. Jastrow, in “A 
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Genetic View of the Child,” deals with the 
mechanics of emotion. He pins his faith to a lib. 
eral behaviorism, which apparently means behavior. 
ism mixed with a discreet amount of Freudism, 
The second section of the book deals with the emo- 
tional health of the child—its physical basis, the 
significance of parental attitudes for the destiny of 
the individual, the constructive values of conflicts, 
successes, and failures, and how to make or break 
the child. Dr. Florence Mateer, Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, Dr. William Healy and Dr. George A, 
Dorsey contribute to this section. Dr. Harold 
Rugg gives a paper on “Creative Education and 
Character.” (This is the paper which made one 
father feel so wistful. If only his child might have 
the benefit of such a school!) The third section 
deals with standards for character and the fourth 
sums up the round-table discussions on creative 
expression, leisure time, social attitudes, religion, 
and unified education. 

As will be seen from the mere listing of the 
papers which were given at this Conference, the 
little volume is almost a complete library in itself 
by the leading authorities in the field. 

REVEREND Haroip Hott 


OCIAL Prosiems or Cui_pHoop: Paul Hanly 
Furfey. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1929, 288 pp. 

Progress in the study of child behavior is evi- 
denced by the increasing interest of conservative 
religious groups in adapting the findings of scien- 
tific research to the problems of the youth of the 
church. This volume, indicative of the trend, is 
an attempt by a member of the Department of 
Sociology of the Catholic University of America, 
to review scientific developments in the field of 
social work from the point of view of the religious 
teacher. 

Although first stressing his own conviction that 
the importance of religion is the vital factor under- 
lying all social problems, the author endeavors to 
set forth the content of social work from a secular 
standpoint. But in spite of his desire to take 
account only of the knowledge and experience of 
scientific research, he has not divorced himself 
from an anxiety to attribute social ills to the 
neglect of religious teachings. 

The book summarizes the best literature in the 
child welfare field and so may serve as a general 
introduction for religious workers to the whole 
question of child training and development. Prob- 
lems of child health, recreation, delinquency, and 
dependency are discussed and a brief but well 
selected bibliography is appended to each chapter. 
Since Dr. Furfey makes no attempt to warn his 
readers against selecting only the material for 
which they are prepared by their traditional ex- 
perience, the book will probably not succeed in 
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modifying fundamentally the attitudes of religious 
yorkers toward the findings of the scientists. 
Colored slightly with propaganda and not with- 
wt dogmatism the book contributes little to the 
jiterature in the rapidly developing field of child 
study. 

Marion HatHway 

University of Washington 

BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


CHILD AND THE Home: Ernest R. Groves. Uni- 
yersity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1928, 24 pp. 

Cup IN AmeERICA: William I. and Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. Knopf, New York, 1928, 601 


pp. 
CHosEN PeEopLteE: Jerome and Jean Tharaud. 
Longmans Green, New York, 1929, 240 pp. 


CommMUNITY ConFLicts: E. C. Lindeman. The 
Inquiry, New York, 1929, 176 pp. 
Domestic Discorp: Ernest R. Mowrer. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1928, 277 pp. 
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baugh. University of Chicago Press, 1929, 287 
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Heroic Lire oF St. VINCENT DE Paut: Henri 


Lavedan. Longmans Green, New York, 1929, 
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Press, 1928, 306 pp. 

History oF Cuitp Lapor LEGISLATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA: Penna. Dept. of Labor and Indus- 
try, Harrisburg, Pa., Bulletin 27, 1928, 31 pp. 
Ir PaRENtS ONLY KNEw: Elizabeth Cleveland. 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1929, 152 pp. 
Junior Foop AND CLOTHING: Kate W. Kinyon 
and L. Thomas Hopkins. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Boston, 1928, 137 pp. 

Laws OF PENNSYLVANIA RELATING TO SOCIAL 
Work: compiled by John S. Bradway. Public 
Charities Ass’n, Philadelphia, 1929, 261 pp. 

Man AND SoctaL ACHIEVEMENT: Donald C. Bab- 
cock. Longmans, Green, New York, 1929, 546 


pp. 
MarRIAGE Laws AND DEcISIONS IN THE U. S.: 
Geoffrey May. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1929, 476 pp. 

Mmmp_teTOWN: Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd. 
Harcourt Brace, New York, 1929, 550 pp. 
PuysicaL Basis or Society: Carl Kelsey. D. 
Appleton, New York, 1928, 526 pp. 

Pustic Poor Retier iN North CaroLtna: Roy 
M. Brown. University of North Carolina Press, 
1928, 184 pp. 

Race AtritupEs IN CHILDREN: Bruno Lasker. 
Henry Holt, New York, 1929, 394 pp. 

Race AND PopuLaTioN Prostems: Hannibal 
Gerald Duncan. Longmans Green, New York, 
1929, 424 pp. 


READING INTERESTS AND Hasits oF ADULTS: 
Wm. S. Gray and Ruth Munroe. Macmillan, 
New York, 1929, 305 pp. 

RECONSTRUCTING BEBAVIOR IN YouTH: William 


Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, Edith M. H. Bay- 
lor, J. Prentice Murphy. Knopf, New York, 
1929, 325 pp. 

RuraL Socrotocy: Augusta W. Hayes. 
mans Green, New York, 1929, 598 pp. 
Soca WorKER IN Famity, MEDICAL, AND Psy- 
cHratric SoctaL WorkK: Louise C. Odencrantz. 
Harper Bros., New York, 1929, 374 pp. 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Connecticut—Waterbury: William H. Harris, 
secretary. 

FiLoripA—Jacksonville: Fred M. Walker, secre- 
tary; address 700 West 10th Street. 
Intrnoris—Oak Park: full member of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

INDIANA—Richmond : 132 South 4th 
Street. 

Iowa—Ames: name changed to Story County 
Social Service League. 

Cedar Rapids: drop from Directory and mem- 
bership in the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. 

MIcHIGAN—Flint: changed to Social 
Bureau. 

Mississippi—Jackson: not a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

New Jersey—Atlantic City: not a member of the 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

Paterson: not a member of the American A¢g- 
sociation for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

New York—Oneonta: not a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

Oxuto—Mansfield: member of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

Van Wert: member of the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Easton: Mrs. Janet Kent Thor- 
son, secretary. 

Sharon: add Valley Family Service Society, 
Miss Irene Shields, secretary, 32 South 
Dock Street. 

Ruope IsLanp—Newport: Miss Harriet Thomas, 
deceased. 

South Daxota—Sioux Falls: drop from Direc- 
tory and membership in the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

Vircinta—Roanoke: Miss Georgiana Sinclair, 
secretary; address 411 Boxley Bldg. 

Wisconstn—Madison: add Dane County Dept. of 
Outdoor Relief, Mrs. Sophia Rockwood, 


address 


Service 


secretary, Court House; member of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. 

CANADA: Kitchener, Ontario: add Community 


Welfare Society, Family Relief Board, Miss 
Dortha M. Jackson, secretary, City Hall. 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 

Mr. Burdell’s paper on “ The Economic Value 
of Trained Social Workers” comprises the sub- 
stance of his address at the annual meeting of the 
Bucyrus, Ohio, Central Welfare Association, No- 
vember 12, 1928. Mr. Ramsdell’s was given at 
the Hartford Charity Organization Society’s an- 
nual meeting, January 16, 1929. 

Dr. Markey’s paper is a revision of his addresses 
at the annual meetings of the Association for the 
Crippled and Disabled (Cleveland, January 18, 
1929) and of the Ohio Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren (Canton, Ohio, February 8, 1929). 
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Is there a 
FOURTH DIMENSION 
to the 
Relief Problem 
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Case workers, relief workers, ex- 
ecutives, and board members will 
welcome this new slant on an old 
problem presented in 


SOME ASPECTS OF RELIEF 
IN FAMILY CASE WORK 


By Grace F. Marcus 
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